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In an address delivered in 1872 by the aged church-historian 
Moll, professor at Amsterdam’s Atheneum, on the subject of the 
idea of universities in its historical development, a warm plea was 
made for the founding of Free Universities alongside the State 
Universities, and the wish wasexpressed that sucha Free University 
should be placed in Amsterdam for the welfare of city and nation, | 
to which there was added a prophecy that this wish would witness 
its fulfilment before long. ‘That prophecy was fulfilled, although 
in a different sense than Moll intended, when sixteen years later 
the first Free University in our land was opened in Amsterdam. 
Although the jubilees of a university are not counted by decades 
but by centuries, yet there is a reason, now that our University 
has existed half a century, why this should be remembered. Its 
founding was an act of faith. The future needed to show whether 


'__ the heroic attempt to maintain such a school without government 


subsidy or privilege, resting only upon the power of its principle 


and the liberality of our Reformed people, would succeed or not. 


It has withstood this test gloriously. At this golden jubilee we 
need not doubt its vitality. The cutting planted in Netherland’s 
garden grew up, to be sure, not like Jonah’s miracle-vine, but at 
least showing gradual increase in strength. And although the 
storms that have beaten down upon it have been severe, storms 
that have robbed it of many a valuable branch and that have 
shocked it clear to its roots, it has seemed, to borrow the beautiful 
imagery of Isaiah, that just as the stock remaineth in the oak 
even when it is felled, so, too, for our University, the holy seed 
entrusted to it has never lost its strength. ‘Thanks for this is not 
due to us, but to the Lord our God who, according to the words 

1 An address delivered by Professor Doctor H. H. Kuyper, rector magnificus, at a meeting 


commemorating the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the Free (Reformed) University of 
Amsterdam, and translated from the Dutch original by Dr. W. Burggraaff, Milwaukee, U.S.A. 
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of its founder, gave it to us out of grace, and kept it standing in 
spite of all our weakness. 

It is an honourable task which the Directors of our school 
have laid upon me to deliver a commemoration address on this 
feast-day. There is in that charge a silent tribute to the name 
which I bear. But that causes me to feel more deeply the 
responsibility of the task now that I, as a son, am called upon to 
outline for you the origin, development, and meaning of the 
university which has rightly been called the chief part of the 
life-work of my father. And since I am very conscious of the 
fact that genius is not a heritage, I trust that my plea for a kindly 
disposed ear, and indulgent judgment is not made in vain. 

I shall speak to you, in the first place, about the origin of our 
School. 

In his Voorheen en Thans Professor Fabius has shown that the 
idea which lies at the basis of our University was not first 
expressed by Dr. Kuyper, but forty years earlier by Isaac Da 
Costa and Groen Van Prinsterer. The struggle which began by 
making our lower and high schools Christian, thus asserting the 
Christian character of our people, needed to be carried on into the 
field of university education. And whereas it was impossible to 
bring our Christian principles into the State institutions because 
our most eminent Christians were shut out from the professorates 
at these State Universities, due to ostracism by the party then in 
authority, it became necessary, wrote Groen, to begin the work 
of establishing our own institution. The first weak effort to do 
this was begun by the circle of Christian friends at Amsterdam, 
with Groen as chairman, when in 1850 it was decided to found 
a Reformed Seminary for the preparation of ministers for the 
Established Church (Hervormde) and the Church of the Secession 
(Afgescheiden). The programme had been completed, and the 
date of the opening set, but a month earlier the entire plan burst 
because of some church quarrel within the group. A year later 
there was founded the so-called Scottish Seminary, thanks to the 
liberality of the Free Scottish Church, at which seminary Da 
Costa was an instructor, and Groen a curator ; but the purpose 
was very limited, being only to train evangelists and missionaries. 
With all due respect for Da Costa’s courage of faith which was so 
manifest in this effort, I feel that the question which Professor 
Woltjer Sr. asked is entirely justifiable : Was Da Costa the man to 
organise a Christian institution of higher learning alongside the 
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existing state institutions ? Surely Groen felt this. And the sad 
experience with this seminary disappointed Groen and Elout so 
greatly that the experiment was laid aside. 

A new phase was entered upon when Dr. A. Kuyper made 
his plea for the erecting of a free university as something 
demanded by our anti-revolutionary principles. He made 
this plea in 1870 in the Heraut, and went more into detail in his 
articles in the Standaard in 1872. He did not approve of a 
withdrawal into a seminary. Does it not bother you,” he wrote, 
“that all other sciences are being developed in the modernistic 
spirit, breaking down in the life of society what you have built 
up in your seminary ? Do you then surrender the world? Do 
you then surrender the development of the spirit ?. Do you then 
surrender the sciences, just so that your theology can be taught 
in your seminary? No Christian can desire this.” Then he 
added, “ Erect a Christian University, and the Christian spirit 
will rule unhindered.” The Revolution had destroyed the 
Christian character of the universities. The nobility of the 
human was blotted out, and the high unity of the sciences, the 
aorta of all university education, was increasingly being hid behind 
the idea of compartments. The Revolution had done more ; 
it had not only robbed the universities of their Christian 
character, but it had brought those universities which once 
existed as free, independent, confederated republics, under the 
power of the State. Science (wetenschap, wissenschaft) needed 
to be loosed from those bonds. 

“* She is,” so he went on in his inspiring message, “ even as 
art, a free-born who may receive gifts, but who may never work 
for wages. She must live of the love which she awakens. Her 
priestly honour may never be stained by doing service as altar-boy 
at the altar of the State. She may not subject herself to 
marriage, neither with the State nor withtheChurch.” Therefore 
the goal must be the establishment of a Free University “ not 
patented, but recognised by the State, embracing all branches 
of science and founded by free-will gifts and offerings.” With 
these words the kingly banner of freedom was unfurled bravely. 
But another ten years passed by before this goal was reached. 
I shall speak but briefly about the birth-pangs which preceded 
the founding of our school. 

It is of interest to point out why the attempt made by Dr. A. 
Kuyper in 1875 to found a Christian University on a very broad 
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basis with the co-operation of all of orthodox Protestantism, was 
unsuccessful, A law intending to bring about a new regulation 
of higher education, in which it was proposed to do away with the 
theological faculty at the State Universities, was submitted at that 
time by Minister Heemskerk. But this brought with it the 
urgent question how one was to prevent theology from being 
thrown out of the circle of the sciences, and exiled to the 
seminary. Dr. Kuyper, who, along with Groen, was not in 
favour of keeping the theological faculty at the State Universities 
because it would lead to submission to the church, felt that the 
ideal moment had now arrived to establish a Free University. 

The plan arranging for this was broadly discussed and 
decided upon between Dr. Kuyper, Groen and Elout. A group 
of Anti-Revolutionary members of Parliament were to make a 
plea in the Second Chamber, asking that the right to found a 
Free University should be acknowledged by law. In this matter 
they expected the support of the professors of the Athenzum at 
Amsterdam, who were desirous of having their Atheneum 
changed into a university, and who, with great liberality, asked 
the jus examinandi and promovendi not only for their school, but 
also for the Free University “in order that freedom of higher 
education might be upheld not only in appearance but also in 
reality.” In order to secure the co-operation of the ethical- 
orthodox group Dr. Kuyper stepped into the background, and 
yielded the leadership to Dr. J. H. Gunning, under whose auspices 
the Free Christian University was to be founded. The entire 
Christian press greeted this plan with warm sympathy ; and yet, 
it failed because of the decisive hesitation on the part of the 
ethical-irenical group to give their co-operation. 

Dr. Kuyper did not lose courage, although he was bitterly 
disappointed by this failure which seemed to crush his life’s ideal. 
A very serious nervous trouble necessitated an eighteen months’ 
holiday in foreign countries, but even there the idea of a Free 
University did not leave him. Scarcely had he returned when he 
began to spend all his energy at this task. But—now it was to be 
a Reformed University. The foundation upon which the 
building should rise became narrower, but more solid. Only in 
this way could a connection be made with our glorious national 
history in which, according to the best historians, Groen, Fruin, 
and Acquoy, Calvinism had been the inspiring force, bringing 
success to our uprising against Spain, reforming our national 
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church, and putting its mark upon our national character. This 
was not the only reason why Dr. Kuyper wanted a Calvinistic 
University, but rather because by way of fearful soul-experience 
he had come to see that in Calvinism there was given to us the life 
and world-view which, because it flows out of the confession of the 
sovereignty of God, stands highest, but which also makes the 
inexorable demand that the sovereignty of God be maintained 
and honoured in the entire realm of the sciences. 

This explains to you the origin of our University. Dr. 
Kuyper was the spiritual father, but I would fall short in the 
obligation of gratitude if I did not mention along with him the 
name of Dr. F. L. Rutgers. After a small group had come 
together at the home of Mr. Hovy, and the decision had been made 
to found such a university, there needed to be faced the very 
difficult task of calling into being a society or organisation which 
should in turn sponsor the university, and of making the consti- 
tution and by-laws which should control and guide the life of 
such a nation-wide organisation. This entire burden came to 
fall upon his shoulders. It was Dr. Rutgers who handled the 
trowel—permit me to borrow this figure from the reconstruction 
of Jerusalem—while Dr. Kuyper wielded the sword in resisting 
the attacks made upon the young institution. I need not remind 
you of the wonderful scientific tournament which took place, 
first with Dr. Van Toorenenbergen as to the confessional basis, 
and then with Dr. Bronsveld concerning the right of founding 
such a university. ‘There was even greater danger in the seductive 
offer made by Dr. Vos to Messrs. Kuyper and Rutgers, in which 
the suggestion was made that the Classical Commission—irony of 
history—should recommend them to the General Synod as 
professors appointed and maintained by Synod, with this under- 
standing, that the City Council of Amsterdam should receive 
them as professors in its university. But a deaf ear was turned 
to this siren song. 

After the society had been formed, its statutes approved by 
Royal decree of February 12th, 1879, its directors and curators 
appointed, the next step, and the most important, was the 
appointment of the professors. I will not weary you by narrating 
how many useless efforts were made to secure men of scientific 
reputation such as Prof, Béhl of Vienna and the promising young 
professor, Dr. Bavinck, for our University; nor how Germany and 
Switzerland were traversed in a search for professors, without 
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finding what was sought. The theological faculty was completed 
first of all. Naturally, Dr. Kuyper and Dr. Rutgers were 
appointed ; then there was added Dr. Hoedemaker, and Dr. Van 
Ronkel, who, after he had accepted the appointment, declined at 
the last moment because of ill-health. The literary faculty 
received licentiate F. W. Dilloo from Soldin ; and the faculty of 
law received as professor of state-law and canonics Prof. D. P. D. 
Fabius. It is interesting to recall here that the curators assigned 
the historical branches of theology to Dr. Kuyper, the exegetical 
to Dr. Rutgers, and the philosophical to Dr. Hoedemaker. The 
curators hesitated to entrust dogmatics to Dr. Kuyper because 
he had written his articles in the Heraut, stating that grace was 
particular. And it was not until Dr. Kuyper promised to develop 
the covenant-theology that dogmatics was assigned to him, and 
the historical subjects were given to Dr. Rutgers, and the exegesis 
to licentiate Dilloo. 

After these preparatory measures had been completed the 
university could be opened. The opening exercises took place 
in the choir of the Nieuwe Kerk on the 20th of October, 1880, and 
made an unforgettable impression upon all who were witnesses of 
it. After the deed of founding had been read by the President- 
director, Mr. Hovy, there came forward the aged Elout van 
Soeterwoude, Groen’s friend, to present the gift of one hundred 
thousand guilders given by the founders. Then the first rector, 
Dr. A. Kuyper, stepped into the pulpit to deliver his stirring 
address: “ Souvereiniteit in eigen kring ” (that is, sovereignty in 
one’s own domain) in which he said what this school came to do 
in Netherland’s garden, why it waved the cap of freedom and why 
it pored over the book of the Reformed religion. The salute of 
honour which he asked, was given by nearly the entire press. To 
be sure, one paper did write about the gown used by the pro- 
fessors, saying that it was a Romish gown, and about the silver 
image of Minerva which was mounted upon the mace, because it 
was a heathen idol. But Dr. Kuyper, who left no attack upon this 
child of his ideal unanswered, remarked very cleverly that this 
same image of Minerva could be seen on the title-page of the 
paper which had done the criticising, and that the professor’s 
gowns had not been borrowed from Rome’s church, but from the 
university of Leiden. Apart from this one dissonant note it must 
be said that the new institution was received very well. The 
Handelsblad and the Amsterdammer contained enthusiastic articles; 
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such men as Allard Pierson and Fruin expressed their wonder at 
this heroic effort ; and even Dr. Van Toorenenbergen sent his 
felicitations to Dr. Kuyper, expressing the hope that this school 
would unite all of the Reformed faith. The founding of this 
Christian University also received warm greetings from other 
countries. The Reformirter Bund in Germany sent Calaminus 
and Geyser. The Predigerschule at Basel sent her greetings. 
Best wishes were received even from the Scuola Theologica, the 
Waldensian school at Florence. And the Free Scottish church 
showed its sympathy not only in words but also in deeds.* Her 
mission-church, in which Da Costa’s seminary had once had its 
home, was offered to house the new university, and the promise 
was made that a fund would be raised to help our students. 
Having told you of the birth of our school, let me go on to 
outline for you the story of its development during this half- 
century. As Dr. Kuyper said in his opening address, the school 
made its appearance embarrassed to the point of blushing. 
There was no building, no auditorium, no class-rooms, For five 
years it had to accept the hospitality offered by the Scottish church. 
There were only five professors for the threefaculties, and when the 
class lectures began in December there were but three enrolled 
in the Album Civium. ‘Three more were added soon afterwards, 
but even then the enrolment was small, with not a single student 
in either the law or literary departments. This need not be 
wondered at. A genuine courage of faith was necessary in those 
days if one was to study at our school. The effectus civilis had not 
yet been obtained for our degrees. The graduates from the 
literary department could perhaps find positions in the Christian 
High Schools and Gymnasia, but the graduates in law were not 
admitted to the bar. The only way open to them was to take 
double examinations in order to get the effectus civilis ; but the 
graduates in theology, who wished to become ministers in the 
Established Church, were not even as fortunate as that, for the 
* “The scheme associated with Dr. Hoedemaker, who addressed last Assembly, for the erection 
at Amsterdam of a theological institution, was found, on full enquiry into the whole case, to be one 
deserving of whatever support and encouragement could be given to it. In this conviction the 
Committee was confirmed by the opinion of Rev. J. H. Wilson of the Barclay Church, the Rev. R. Smith 
of Corsock, and Mr. F. Brown Douglas, who visited Amsterdam in Autumn, and made full enquiry. 
Through their Secretary the Committee raised a limited sum (£70) in aid of the scheme. In their 
efforts on its behalf they were joined by friends of the Established and United Presbyterian Churches, 
and the united subscriptions amounted to a considerable sum. Dr. Hoedemaker reports to us that 
the institution has just been opened with two professors. Intended to stem the advancing tide of 
Rationalism in the Reformed Church of Holland, the Committee cannot but wish it all success.” 


—F. Sa eee nee 1880, p. 6. Fuller references can be found in the Record for that 
year.—Eps. 
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General Synod had shut the door with a double lock. In order to 
be admitted to the ecclesiastical examinations they needed not 
only to give proof that they had passed their examinations in 
theology at some State University, but they also needed to show 
testimonia proving that they had attended the lectures of the 
professors appointed by the Synod to teach at these universities. 
Is it any wonder that one night someone wrote in chalk upon the 
doors of the lecture-room the words which Dante put above the 
gates of hell: Per me si va nella citta dolente, lasciate ogni speranza, 
voi che entrate, that is, “abandon hope all ye who enter here”? 
This test of faith did not last long for the theological students, 
because, when the first graduates left the university, there broke 
out the church strife which threw open for them the doors of the 
Free church. The students of literature and law waited a good 
while longer, for it took twenty-five years before higher education 
was completely set free and the effectus civilis given. It was 
expected at that time that the number of students enrolled in 
the literary and law departments would greatly increase now 
that the effectus civilis was granted. This however did not prove 
to be the case. Today there are 452 students enrolled in our 
University, of which 271 are in the theological department, ninety- 
eight in the law department, and seventy-three in the literary 
department. As far as students in law and literature are 
concerned, the number is smaller than at the State Universities ; 
but our number of theological students far outnumbers those at 
the other universities. The total of students enrolled since the 
founding of the university, is more than 1,500. It is a great joy 
to add that there are included in that number many students 
from South Africa, North America, Germany and Hungary. At 
present we have a Jew from Palestine and a Chinese from one of 
our colonies in our student body. We have steadily held to the 
position that university education must be open to all, and the 
doors of the lecture rooms locked to none. Our University 
requires no ecclesiastical passport. Only those who will not 
submit to its one established rule: mil contra Deum aut bonos 
mores, are turned away from its doors. It must be said to the 
honour of our student body that during these fifty years it has 
been only rarely that the Senate had to exercise disciplinary 
measures. In spite of the temptations of a large city, the spirit 
of our student group has always been fine. And the student- 
corps Nil Desperandum Deo Duce has been successful in maintaining 
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the unity of the students, even though their records do tell 
of an occasional secessto in Aventinum. 
I called your attention to our students to show you the 
of our University; but although a university without 
students could be to little purpose, without professors it could not 
even exist. The vitality of our school needed to be shown in its 
success in securing men for its professorships, and extending its 
faculties so that it could more justly prove the worth of the high 
name of university which it bore. This did not go very smoothly. 
Often it seemed as if that which had been built up with care was 
razed to the ground. It would be too burdensome to give youa .- 
record of the changes in the professorships during the past fifty 
years; but let me remind you of the chief changes. The first 
period of our University, ending with the silver jubilee feast in 
1905, was the most heroic but also the most disturbed period. 
Because of the weakness of the faculties of law and literature, 
attempts were made first of all to strengthen these. It was a 
great privilege when in 1881 we were successful in securing © 
Dr. Woltjer, a man who has been one of the outstanding figures of 
our University, for our faculty of literature. And professor 
Fabius, who laid down his active work four years ago, received 
much needed help when the Hon. Mr. A. F. de Savornin Lohman, 
our great statesman, came to stand alongside of him, and later on 
his promising son, Hon. Mr. W. H. de Savornin Lohman, the first 
student to receive his doctor’s degree from our school. And the 
theological faculty was enriched when Dr. de Hartog came to 
take charge of New Testament exegesis. But then came the 
reverses. Prof. Dilloo, who never felt at home in our Calvinistic 
circles, left for Germany, and his place remained vacant. The 
conflict in the church, breaking loose in 1886, cost us the loss of 
Prof. Hoedemaker and a large group of friends of the school who 
did not support the new church movement. Anda much greater 
loss came when, as a result of difference of opinion as to the basis 
of our school, the Messrs. Lohman, father and son, left us. Then 
in the same year, Dr. de Hartog was removed by death. In 1889 
the theological faculty was enriched by the addition of Prof. 
Geesink, but this gain, although I assure you that I appreciate 
the work of this splendid theologian very greatly, did not equal 
the loss which the university sustained when in 1901 Dr. Kuyper, 
its founder, exchanged the professorate for the Ministership, 
never to return to us again. Thus, after having existed for 
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sixteen years, our school was back to the point whence it began, 
with three theological professors, and one each in the departments 
of literature and law. 

It is easily understood that this period of depression brought 
with it an attempt on the part of some to unite the university 
with the theological college at Kampen. But there were great 
dangers here. The uniting of University and Seminary would 
have produced a hybrid, by which the idea of sovereignty in the 
field of education would have been injured. I am very pleased 
that this attempt failed; and especially, because the somewhat 
strained relation which had existed between these schools gave 
way to a spirit of hearty co-operation which I trust will continue 
in the future. 

The failure of these attempts at union resulted in the great 
gain of receiving Prof. Bavinck and his fidus Achates, Prof. 
Biesterveld, so that the professorship of dogmatics, made vacant 
by the departure of Dr. Kuyper, was then again worthily 
occupied. Bavinck belonged to the most eminent theologians, 
whose Dogmatics, along with Kuyper’s Theological Encyclopedia, 
is one of the standard works produced by our Reformed theology 
in this century. And the faculties of literature and law were 
enlarged by the appointments of Dr. van Gelderen, Dr. Woltjer, 
Jun., Drs. Anema and Diepenhorst. The honour brought to 
these men a short time ago, proved how greatly their services at 
our University are appreciated. And so our school celebrated its 
first jubilee in 1905, having come to a period of growth after the 
period of temporary decline, and looking toward the future with 
hope. 

Our Reformed people showed its gratitude at the time of this 
silver jubilee by making a gift of one hundred thousand guilders. — 
But a greater gift was given by Dr. Kuyper who, as Minister of 
the Crown, fulfilled the wish which he himself had uttered in his 
address at the opening of the university, namely, that if the new 
university showed its worth, the government should not with- 
hold the effectus civilis. This did not come to pass without great 
struggle. He dissolved the First Chamber of the States-General 
in order to break down the opposition. But finally, thanks to the 
masterly way in which he defended his spiritual child from all 
the attacks made upon it in the First Chamber, the law was passed 
which made it possible for non-State universities to secure the 
effectus civilis, under necessary restrictions, of course. On 
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December 4th, 1905, there came the royal decree granting to our 
University the right to grant the degree of doctor in law, classical 
and Semitic literature, and philosophy. In this way all that | 
hindered the proper development of the school was taken away ; 
a great stumbling block was removed from before the students ; 
and our school was finally recognised in the circle of universities 
in our country. 

The period of twenty-five years which followed that silver 
jubilee were years of quiet growth and development. There 
were no more shocks which threatened its life. There were 
serious losses because of the passing away of some of its professors 
such as— I mention only the more prominent—Woltjer, Rutgers, 
Bavinck and Geesink ; and Prof. Fabius was released of his duties 
because of age. But whereas in former years some professorships 
were left vacant for long periods of time because none could be 
found to fill them, men could now be found for these positions. 
Our University had trained a generation of men who came to fill - 
these places with honour. The literary faculty was increased by 
four professors, teaching history, Dutch language and literature 
and pedagogy ; this last professorship being made possible by the 
National Society of Reformed Schools. So that this department 
now has eight professors. The faculty of law has just received 
its fifth professor. These facts are sufficient to deny the sneering 
remarks made in a Handbook of National Church History 
recently, when it stated that our University, although it had the 
name of a university, really was nothing more than a seminary 
with a semblance of a faculty of literature and one of law. The 
university of which the writer of that remark was professor did 
not, two years ago, have more professors in these two faculties 
than our university has now. 

This period is characterised by the attempt not merely to 
enlarge the existing departments, but also to create a new 
department. The fact that our University exists because of the 
gifts of our Reformed people raised a great problem here. The 
so-called spiritual departments require nothing more than money 
for the salaries of the professors, but the Medical and Natural 
Science departments require clinics, laboratories, etc., and great 
sums of money are required for these. The public universities 
can reach both hands into the treasuries of the nation or of the 
city, and so have no problem on this point. The same is true in 
North America and South Africa, where the lords of wealth count 
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it an honour to give of their millions to universities. But that is 
not true in our country, although we do have exceptions, as I 
shall tell you later. And the liberality with which the Belgian 
Government supports the Free Universities of Brussels and 
Louvaine has not been shown by our government. In a law 
signed by King Albert on June 23rd, 1930, the sum is fixed at 
three-fifths of the amount credited to the state universities, so 
that a sum of ten million francs is divided between Brussels and 
Louvaine. In our country the law requires that private univer- 
sities shall receive four thousand guilders to help pay for the cost 
of lecture rooms, and the government has added a gift of twenty 
thousand guilders for scientific research. While we as a university 
are grateful for these gifts, the contrast is still too great. We 
hope that the time is not far off when our country will show the 
same liberality toward private higher education as Belgium shows 
now. It is only then that matters will be straightened out, forit 
seems to us to be a wrong state of affairs when our Reformed people 
must pay taxes to support the state universities (and in the city 
of Amsterdam taxes are also added for the support of the university 
of Amsterdam), while their own university receives a bare pittance 
from the state. 

At the same time, even though we do not receive proper 
assistance from the state, we could not be satisfied with just the 
three departments in our University. What urges us on is not 
merely the obligation to the law which had declared that in order 
to keep the effectus civilis we should have to add a department, 
each twenty-five years, until the five faculties were complete, but 
much more the demand of our principle that not only a part, 
but all of the field of learning needed to be governed by the Word 


of God. And so the Medical faculty was started. Our people - 


felt the need of having Christian doctors. It seemed at first as 
if everything was working together for the success of our plans. 
The Christian Society for the care of the Insane, under the 
leadership of Prof. Lindeboom, who had always heartily supported 
the idea of a Medical faculty for our school, helped along wonder- 
fully. In conference with this organisation, Prof. Bouman was 
appointed professor of psychiatry, and this Society built the 
Psychiatric-Neurological clinic which was opened in 1909. As 
second professor there was appointed Prof. Buytendyk, for 
biology. Then the Coeverden-Adriani-Fund, created by Rev. 
Van Coeverden-Adriani, turning over to it his immense wealth 
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with the purpose that it should help in the extension work of the 
non-theological departments at the Free University, used some 
of these funds to build a physiological laboratory right next to 
the above-mentioned clinic, a laboratory which was equipped with 
the latest apparatus. With this clinic and laboratory and the two 
professors, only one more professor was needed to meet with the 
requirements of the law by 1930. Then came the reverses. The 
splendid reputation which these men made for themselves 
resulted in their being called away. Prof. Buytendyk to the 
university of Groningen in 1924, and Prof. Bouman to the 
university of Utrecht in 1925; and both felt called to leave. 
Although Prof. Bouman retained a slight relation with us, and 
although in 1928 Prof. van der Horst was appointed professor of 
Psychiatry and Experimental Psychology, so that the medical 
department was not entirely gone, it was clear that other measures 
needed to be taken to meet the requirements of the law, now that 
the fatal hour was approaching. So the position of the rudder 
was changed and we steered into the direction of a departmentof — 
Mathematics and Natural Science. Such a department was 
necessary in preparatory work for the study of medicine. And the 
constantly increasing number of Christian gymnasia and lycea 
created a need for instructors in natural science. Added to this, 
there was the fact to which Dr. Kuyper had already referred in his 
address on Evolution, that fundamental questions and problems 
requiring solutions were brought up in the field of natural science 
more than in the realm of medicine. The jubilee gift of three 
hundred thousand guilders, which our Board of Directors asked 
for this necessary extension work, was given, and our people have 
again showed their willingness to give in a remarkable degree. It 
was a more difficult task to find professors, but we have succeeded 
in doing it; so that, in the very year of our jubilee the new 
faculty has been constituted, having more professors than the 
law required. It is not necessary for me to say that the new 
faculty is a welcome addition to the university. 


At this feast which recalls half a century of life for our 
University, it stands before you not yet mature—is any university 
ever full-grown ?—but whoever thinks back over the years will 
thank God for the growth which He has given. The number of 
professors has increased from five to twenty-three. The depart- 
ments of literature and law, which were so weak at the time of 
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its founding, now stand on equal footing with the theological 
department. Two branches—the medical and the natural 
science departments—have sprouted out of its trunk. It does not 
yet have an auditorium, but it does have lecture rooms, so that it 
does not need any longer to make use of the hospitality offered by 
others. It now hasa home of its own on the Keizersgracht, housing 
at present also the lecture-rooms and the dormitory for the 
students. I admit that this combination is not desirable, for it is 
not in harmony with the dignitas academica, It is also apparent 
that we do not have sufficient room for lecture-rooms, rooms for 
meetings and examinations, library, etc. There were at one time 
very serious efforts made to erect a new building in Amsterdam- 
Zuid or in Nieuwer-Amstel, for which the burgomaster Colyn 
very kindly offered his assistance and support. ‘The exceedingly 
high cost of this venture weighed down upon us so heavily, 
especially when the war broke out, that the plans were laid aside. 
The Board of Directors supplied the greatest need by purchasing 
the building adjoining the university on the Keizersgracht. I 
have already mentioned the clinic and physiological laboratory 
which now stands empty and unused. But now that the jubilee 
gift has been raised, a new laboratory for the department of natural 
science will be erected. We have our ownlibrary, which, although 
it is small, already fills all our attic space, and has great value 
because we are gathering here all literature which is related to 
Calvinism. Valuable additions have been made either by purchase 
or by the bequests of libraries, such as those of Professors Rutgers 
and Bavinck. It is evident that such extension of our school 
requires great financial expenditures. Funds such as that of Rev. 
Van Coeverden-Adriani, who gave his great wealth to help us, 
have been the exception. But we do have the Kuyper fund, 
which serves to endow a professorship in the faculty of law; and 
the Calvin fund, which enables us to invite Reformed men from 
other countries to lecture for us; and the Study fund to give 
financial assistance to our students; and we have the financial 
assistance of the Christian Society for the Care of the Insane, 
and the National Society of Reformed Schools. When we 
remember how great an effort it was at the time of the founding 
of our school to get together one hundred thousand guilders, we 
may make thankful announcement that one of the friends of the 
school, resident in the north, has just lately bequeathed such a 
sum to our University. But this is what is cause for wonder, 
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namely, that our Reformed people, among whom there are not 
many great or wealthy, makes an annual contribution—I am 
taking the report of the last year—of one hundred and fifty 
thousand guilders. I do not know of another example of such 
liberality for an institution of learning. Of even greater value is 
the love which lies behind these gifts, and the prayers with which 
our people support us. To express the thanks of our University 
at this time of jubilee is more than a duty—it is an urge of the heart. 
I also gladly bring this thanks to our Board of Directors who have 
taken such splendid care of the financial interest of the school. 
May I make special mention of the President of the Board of 
Directors, Mr.Colyn ? And this thanks is also due to the curators 
who have guarded the spiritual interest of the institution so 
carefully. 

There is only one out of the circle of Directors, Curators and 
Professors at the time of the founding of the university who still 
remains with us—Professor Fabius, Even though he is not any 
longer on the faculty, having been honourably released from his 
duties when he reached the age of seventy years, I feel that a word 
of honour and praise must be spoken here. He was more at home 
in the writing of Groen, his teacher, than anyone else. In the 
midst of his heavy tasks as professor, he found time to write much 
in defence of the principles which were dear to him. This motto 
was his: frangi non flecti, rather break than bend. He has 
always refused to trim, to skip about from one position to 
another ; and as a result of his convictions, he often stood alone. 
May God, now that the evening of his life has fallen, strengthen 
him for the honourable position which he fills in the Council of 
State. But even though this one has still been left to us, I 
cannot but help think with tender sadness of the many who were 
once the glory of our University, and who have been taken away 
by death. Men such as Kuyper and Rutgers, Woltjer and 
Bavinck, have shone as stars of the first magnitude. It was God’s 
grace which gave us these great men at a time when our University 
needed to win her spurs. I need not tell you how difficult it was 
for the following generation to take their places. May the beautiful 
words of Longfellow tend to encourage us : 


Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And, departing, leave behind us, 

Footprints on the sands of time. 
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Now that I have given you a short résumé of the development 
of our school during these fifty years, I still need to tell you of its 
value and significance, or, if you would rather have it stated a bit 
differently, to what extent it has fulfilled its calling and to what 
degree it has remained true to its principle. It was called the 
Free University—let me remind you of that, first of all. It wanted 
no dominion by the State, nor by the Church. It asked that 
science (wissenschaft) be sovereign in her own field, so that it might 
develop according to its own nature. As long as it entertained no 
relation with the State, nor with the Church, it has been able to 
maintain this autonomy to the highest degree. It appointed its 
own professors, and outlined its own courses. Neither Church 
nor State dictated to it. But it was not possible to maintain this 
freedom. The effectus civilis of its degree placed it under the 
supervision of the State, and the contract which it made with the 
Reformed Church placed its theological faculty under the 
supervision of that church. Although I do not deny the element 
of danger involved here—and Dr. Kuyper pointed this out to us 
in the last address which he delivered to our society—yet I feel 
that it has not denied its principle. In the development of inter- 
national law we have learned that where co-operation between 
nations was necessary the absolute sovereignty of each nation 
cannot be maintained. The requirements of the government 
have not been too heavy, and the Commission under whose super- 
vision the government has placed us, has not been despotic at all, 
but has rather helped us and has pleaded our cause. I bring our 
thanks for the dignified and friendly way in which this Com- 
mission has acquitted itself of its task. The question of our 
relation to the church was more difficult. Dr. Kuyper never 
denied that a church which entrusted the preparation of its 
future ministers of the Word to a university, also had the right to 
exercise some supervision over its theological professors. But, 
while this contract relation between our University and the 
Reformed Church is not to be disapproved of, and although we 
cannot speak aught but praise for the way in which the Deputies 
appointed by Synod to exercise this supervision have carried on 
their work, our University may not become a Church School, 
neither does it wish to become that. It has showed this not only 
by recent appointments of professors, but no less when a church 
conflict raged in the bosom of the Reformed Churches, and it 
determined for itself what it considered to be the truths and 
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principles growing out of the Reformed confessions. It does not 
want to be a blessing merely for one group, but for the entire 
Reformed family of which the Reformed Churches of the Nether- 
lands are a part. 
In the second place let me remind you that our University 
arose as a school of science (wissenschaft), to train a generation of 
young men who should be able to defend the principles of the 
Christian religion in Church, in the field of Education, and in 
Social life. And I may add that it has fulfilled this task with 
honour. Even the Handbook for National Church History, 
which had scarcely a friendly word for our University, admits 
that we have produced excellent dissertations in the field of 
theology, a praise which must also be brought to the dissertations 
of other departments. Academically, we have maintained a 
high standard. More than one of our students has been appointed 
to a professorship, not only at our University, but also at other 
schools. The Theological School at Kampen has on its faculty 
three of our graduates ; the State University of Utrecht has just 
recently appointed one of our students to the professorship in 
Roman Law; at the Theological Schools in Stellenbosch and 
Potchefstroom, South Africa, you will find four of our students as 
professors, while the University College at Potchefstroom also 
has one of our students as professor ; and in North America the 
Theological School of the Christian Reformed Church at Grand 
Rapids has two of our students, and on the faculty of the newly 
instituted Westminster Seminary at Philadelphia there is one. 
The Protestant Theological faculty at Budapest also has a 
professor one of our disciples. I need not tell you what a great 
number of ministers of the Gospel, and missionaries, have gone 
forth to serve the church here in Holland and in Dutch East 
Indies. Our department of literature has produced many 
capable men who are now teaching in the Christian gymnasia and 
lycea in our country. And the fruit of the department of law is 
equally notable. Four of its students have been Ministers of State 
and we are proud to say that the present Minister for Education 
is a graduate of our school. In the highest judiciaryinour country, 
the High Council, the chairmanship is now in the hands of one 
of our graduates. Our graduates in law take up everywhere 
positions of honour, in the States-General, in our judiciaries, 
among the Commissaries of the Queen, as burgomasters and 
councilmen, and in the various departments of State. I feel that 
16 
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the bene merita de patria et de ecclesia can be spoken of a University 
that can show such results, and without exaggeration. I will 
spend no time to talk about the scientific contributions made by 
our professors. ‘The handbook published by the Directors, notes 
the titles of their works, and I suggest that you look for them there. 
How much their services have been valued is evident in this, that 
the Government appointed them to several commissions, sent 
them as delegates to the conferences at Geneva, that the Royal 
Academy appointed two as members, and other honours were 
shown them. The time is past that our Reformed people were 
spoken of as belonging to the Night-school, and deserving nothing 
so much as to be abused and rooted out. And it is due largely 
to the Free University that we have escaped from that scorn and 
today occupy a place of honour in public opinion. 

Permit me to remind you, in the last place, that our Free 
University arose not merely to plead for the sovereignty of learn- 
ing in its own realm, not even to equip our Reformed people with 
properly trained leaders which it needed so badly, but, above all, 
to battle for the sovereignty of Christ, the King of learning, and 
to ask for Him the praise and the honour which a neutral 
humanistic science continued to withhold from Him. In the 
address with which the founder of our University opened it, 
reference was made to the sovereign authority of Him who said : 
“ All power is given unto me in heaven and on earth.” It was 
the same message that had been sung to us by Da Costa: 

Brengt aan dien Koning op uw knieén, 
O Koningen uw heer lykheid, 

Zy voor zyn voetbank, o genieén, 
Uw schatten need’rig neergeleid. 

Gy wetenschappen en gy kunsten, 

Gy krachten, machten, gaven, gunsten, 
Door d’ adem Gods in ons verwekt, 

Weg met den dienst der heiligschennis, 

Gy hoort den Goél toe, wiens kennis, 
Eerlang het aardryk overdekt. 

I shall not use the sharp language of a Da Costa in telling 
you how in the century which came after the Revolution, in spite 
of all its boasting about its enlargement, learning had turned to 
sacrilege because it had been torn loose from the root of faith. 
Let me rather speak in the sweet flowing words of France’s great 
poet, Victor Hugo, who, after he had sung about the glory of his 
age in one of his odes, brings his song to a conclusion in this minor 
tone : 
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Mais parmi ces progrés, dont notre age se vante, 
Dans tout ce grand éclat d’un siécle éblouissant, 
- Une chose o Jesus en secret m’épouvante, 
C’est Pécho de ta voix qui va s’affaiblissant. 

This is not too strong astatement. The voice of the Christ 
who is the way, the truth and the life, also for science, was 
scarcely heard any more in our schools of learning. That is 
why our Free University was founded. It did not merely want 
to bring the offering of reverence and acclaim to lay them down 
at the feet of the King whom God had anointed, but it also 
wanted to shed abroad the light which He has lighted over all 
the realm of human knowledge. I am convinced, looking back 
over this half-century, that in spite of the human weakness which 
always clings to our endeavours, it has not been unfaithful to that 
high calling. And although it has not yet re-created the whole 
world of thought, nor changed the consciousness of all our 
people, it certainly has raised again the Banner of the Gospel 
over against the maelstrom of revolution and unbelief which 
threatened to drag us with it, and it has been the means in God’s 
hands to save thousands from apostacy from the Christian faith. 
Thus, it enters into the new period of its existence. I am not 
unaware of the seriousness of the task that awaits it in these 
times that are pregnant with danger. The foundations are laid, 
but the building up of a Christian system of learning demands no 
less of our strength. And if, looking at the great weight of that 
calling, courage should all but fail, may the banner of our 
University, the Auxilium nostrum in nomine Domini, direct us to 
Him, our Father in heaven, the Fountain of all truth, the Source 
of all true knowledge, the Spring of all wisdom, and may the 
prayer which was uttered by the founder of this University on that 
memorable day fifty years ago be uttered anew: “ Adorable 
Majesty, look with favour upon our institution. Let all its gold, 
its might, its wisdom be from Thee. Lord, Lord God, let our 
help be in Thy Name, and in Thy Name alone! ” 

It is building upon that help that I cry out my good wishes to it 
on this Jubilee day : 

Vivat, crescat, floreat Universitas nostra! 

H. H. Kuyper. 
Amsterdam. 
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Mopernism is developing apace. Slowly but surely it seeks to 
undermine and displace the historic faith. Thus, on the central 
subject of that faith, the Atonement of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
two volumes have been quite recently published. They are 
something like epoch-making as they appear to definitely abandon 
the position hitherto, though not always, more or less reluctantly 
conceded by Modernism, that, in the New Testament as well as 
in the Old, it is clearly implied that the Atonement was necessi- 
tated by the fact that sin must be divinely punished and that by 
satisfaction made upon the Cross to Divine justice. Both these 
books now set themselves to prove that even this is not the case. 
It is proposed to briefly examine their arguments, and, afterwards, 
to discuss the pre-requisites which are essential for a right 
judgment on this vital subject by any critic who would escape the 
fatal misapprehension of being absorbed by one or two aspects of 
this great subject to the losing sight of features in the same that 
are vitally essential to the entirety of what was enacted on the 
Cross, 

The first of these works is entitled The Fulness of Sacrifice. 
Its author is F. C. N. Hicks, D.D." 

This volume deals more particularly with the place of 
sacrifice in religion, and contends that modern religion, while 
admitting that the universality of the historic interpretation 
points to an abiding reality and truth, yet rightly holds that this 
reality and truth “ are overlaid by being associated with notions 
not inherent in them and mistaken in themselves.” Instances 
enumerated are the notion of the substitution of the innocent for 
the guilty, the value and necessity of “ destruction.” A careful 
study of the sacrifices in the Old Testament is then made. This is 
said to disclose six elements of development, and the conclusion 
is arrived at that it is an error to identify the sacrificial act and the 
priest’s office with the slaughter of the victim as is done in the 
historic faith. The priest’s work, it is said, does not begin until 
after the death of the victim, and it consists in presenting the 
victim’s blood, that is its life, before God upon the Altar. The 
purpose of the proceedings in sacrifices, therefore, is not slaughter 
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but presentation. In the light of these principles the sacrifice 
and priesthood of our Lord and their effect upon men gain an 
entirely new light—so it is asserted. The conclusion is reached 
that the death upon the Cross was necessary, but it was not the — 
sacrifice, and Christ was not, at the time of its being made, the 
priest. His priesthood was exercised after His death and resur- 
rection in heaven, and the sacrifice was the presentation of His 
blood then in heaven. His life was within the veil. And so a 
ritualistic point is gained, it is thought, to the effect that this 
sacrifice and priesthood are mediated through the Eucharist on 
earth which opens the door in heaven. Thus, also, the doctrine 
of the Real Presence, is reached. The Eucharist falls within the 
sphere of Christ’s eternal heavenly offering, and is united with it. 
The sacrifice of the Eucharist, therefore, is the sacrifice of Christ 
in heaven, and the Body and Blood are present and must be 
present in one as in the other. The appropriation of the 
sacrifice by Christians in the Eucharist must be consequently 
thought of in the general setting of the Atonement. / 

This treatment of the subject is so one-sided and raises so 
many problems and is so contrary to widely accepted ideas that it 
will scarcely find much acceptance on the part of either Catholics 
or Protestants. The scheme thus suggested, or formulated is, 
so contrary to the spiritual instincts, the needs and desires, of the 
average believer, is so entirely out of accord with the general 
scheme of redemption given us in Scripture and in Church- 
teaching, as to make the book, while it may be said to introduce 
features challenging and, in the end, provoking thought, little 
more than an indication of lines of fruitful study. 

The next book is entitled The Problem of the Cross: a Study 
of New Testament Teaching, by William E. Wilson, B.D., of the 
Selly Oak Colleges, Birmingham.’ 

The contention of the author of this book is that theories 
of the Atonement have obscured the meaning of the death of 
Christ, making the Cross a problem when it should be a revelation. 
The author shows, or believes that he shows, that there are no 
theories of Divine appeasement or penal substitution in the New 
Testament. ‘The Cross, seen in its historical setting, is nothing 
more than the battleground of God’s love and man’s selfishness. 
It is so to speak the concluding item in the earthly ministry of Jesus 
Christ. The author also goes on to argue that Paul and other 
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New Testament writers, when their words are freed from 
traditional misunderstanding, suggest an interpretation of the 
Atonement to the same effect, and one that really ought to make 
the widest appeal to modern minds. He sets himself to carry out 
two ideas, viz., to give a positive interpretation of the death of 
Christ congruent with His teaching, and founded upon the fact 
of the Gospel-story, and next, to demonstrate that the penal and 
satisfaction theories of the Atonement are contradictory to His 
teaching about God, and are not entertained by any New 
Testament writer. It presently appears that the main principle 
underlying Mr. Wilson’s explanation of the Atonement is the 
Quaker doctrine of non-resistance! Thus: “ Faithfulness to 
His message demanded that He should face His opponents. 
Universal love, which was the essence of His message, demanded 
that He should do this unarmed and unresisting, willing to suffer 
whatever they might do, so that men might see God. His death 
was therefore His own obedience to the advice He had given: 
‘ Resist not him that is evil.’ It was in this way that His death 
reinforced His message. Jesus lived and taught to bring to men 
the conviction that God is love. He died because love when 
faced with implacable enmity can conquer only by non-resis- 
tance.’ And the writer goes on tosay: “He did conquer. As 
the centuries go by, He stands out ever more prominently supreme. 
No man has seen God, but the man Jesus hangs on the Cross 
despised and rejected of men, yet verily God manifested in the 
flesh, the Conqueror of the ages, King of kings and Lord of lords ” 
(p. 40). And so, with the author, we emerge from the non- 
resistance theory of Quakerism to the familiar plea of Modernism 
that the love of God ignores sin for the benefit and happiness of 
the sinner who commits it. ‘ God’s answer to man’s sin is 
love,” says the author. ‘‘ There can be no other answer from the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.” Not the most 
superficial observer of nature and human life, no careful reader of 
the Bible, no one who in any true sense discerns the real nature of 
sin in itself and what it brings into the life of men can for one 
moment accept as the whole truth a statement which has only 
the most limited application. It is not the whole truth. It is 
something else than the truth. 

This book opens with what is headed a “ Preface and 
Dedication,” and in this piece it so happens that there is an 
unexpected self-revelation which demonstrates not only the 
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origin of the work, but of the whole chain of inconclusive 
reasoning. ‘The author says that after finding, for many years, 
the orthodox concept of the Atonement a stumbling block to 
himself, he was carried away by a sudden discovery in the history 
of that doctrine, viz., that after the close of the New Testament 
age, there is no clear indication of the penal view in the writings 
of any of the Fathers; that that view, in the form we have it, 
dates partly from the Middle Ages and partly from the Reforma- 
tion; that these facts at once raised in his mind the question 
whether perhaps the belief that such a view was taught of 
Scripture was itself ill-founded, and that continued study led 
to increasing doubt whether Apostolic dicta, generally held to 
indicate the penal theory, had that significance at all. Out of his 
investigations of that point grew this book of nearly four hundred 
pages, with its conclusions. Some of these conclusions he words 
thus: “God does not punish, but sin itself destroys,” “ God 
saves, and His object is to show that sin itself destroys, and that 
inflicted punishment is no part of the Divine economy.” He 
goes on to declare that when in addition to his investigation of 
the bearing of the New Testament on this question, he was 
engaged in the preparation of a book on “ Christ and War,” he 
saw, “ by a sudden flash of inspiration,” the whole work of 
Christ “ illuminated ” by that saying of our Lord: “ Love your 
enemies, resist not him that is evil,” and thence concluded that 
God does not demand punishment—“ He loves His enemies, and 
in the person of His Son, refuses to employ methods of resistance 
to evil.” 

It is a striking coincidence that the ancient counterpart of 
Modernism, the great Arian heresy, originated in a precisely 
similar sudden “ inspiration ” arising from the perception of a 
truth from a certain angle only, salient and relative facts being 
ignored and essential truths lost sight of. “Gentlemen,” said a 
lecturer in Alexandria, in Egypt, to his student hearers, under a 
sudden flash of inspiration, as he thought, “ A father must exist 
before his son, or else he could not have had him as son, and 
therefore time was when God, the Son was not.” Thus the 
formula jv wore Sre ovx jv (=There was a time when He was 
not), flooded the world, and thus, through a subject being 
looked at, suddenly and wholly in a minor aspect, there came to 
pass a widespread heresy, and the defection of a vast mass of 
Christendom ! 
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Singularly, and yet naturally, it is in the same way 
precisely, as the author makes clear, that the subject of the 
Atonement came to be treated in this book. ‘To mention, in a 
brief article like this, one item alone, the assertion that after the 
close of the New Testament age there is no clear indication of the 
penal view in the writings of any of the Fathers does not prove 
that it did not exist. Vast numbers of the writings between the 
Apostolic Age and the Cur deus homo of Anselm, have perished. 
The writings, still existing and referred to, as will be seen 
by a careful perusal, do not necessarily exclude the penal view, 
but leave it possible that, although not formulated, it may have 
been at the back of the mindsof the writers. What reallyhappened 
was that only subjects which did not evolve or raise that particular 
point were discussed in the books that have survived. We know 
that great heresies and many urgent subjects demanded attention 
during the period referred to. During this period also, as at all 
times, there was the active propaganda of the faith by the Church, 
and, in that propaganda, the subject of the Atonement, in the 
Apostolic sense, was probably prominent. In this period also 
originated the Creeds which, while they do not go into details 
on the subject of this doctrine, yet by the use of the words 
“ salvation ” and “save,” in closeconnection with the Atonement, 
do so clearly point in the apostolic direction that they render the 
impression of the author of this book, as to this particular period, 
quite inconclusive. The Reformation, it may be added, was a 
revival of old truths, possibly a reformulation of those truths, but a 
reformulation made with the deliberate intention, as also 
announced, of avoiding the introduction of anything, which in 
essence had not gone before. 

We have here therefore two ex parte works which make clear ~ 
the position of each particular party on the subject of the 
Atonement, but the vital and all important considerations in con- 
nection with the Atonement are, probably unintentionally, mostly 
lost sight of in a prevailing atmosphere of modernism. In what 
sense this is the case may be best indicated perhaps by some 
further discussion as tosome of theaspects under which modernism 
appears opposed to New Testament teaching, and to right reason. 

One of the primary and most common objections of modern- 
ism to the historic exposition of the Atonement is that the idea 
of the substitution of the innocent for the guilty occurs in the 
Bible only. The omission, in the title of this paper, of the 
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article before the word, Atonement, is intended to mark the 
fact that, on the contrary, the idea of the substitution of the 
innocent for the guilty occurs in the entire range of human - 
experience, history, and law! It has been truly said that the 
“God of Nature is not so different after all from the God revealed 
to us in Jesus Christ.” “In nature we see all life feeding upon 
other life, all creatures giving their lives that others might live.” 
The War was an outstanding instance of this. But, says 
Modernism, even if this is so there are elements in the strict 
satisfaction theory of the Atonement, as for example, the 
satisfaction of justice, and the substitution of the innocent for the 
guilty, which are unnecessary and unjustifiable. Some two or 
three years ago, however, both elements were demonstrated in 
the Wandsworth Police Court, where a Magistrate felt himself 
obliged by law and justice to condemn a woman to pay a fine of §s., 
but realised that he himself could pay that fine, and, by paying 
it satisfied law and justice, so that the woman went free. 
It has further been argued that as human forgiveness does 
not need an atonement so God’s Pardon should also be regarded 
as independent of any such sacrifice as the Atonement. ‘To this 
it has been well retorted that when a man cancels a debt he of 
necessity loses the amount, and if he pardons an insult or a blow 
he accepts in his own person the injury done, so that even human 
pardon, if it cancels any wrong, does so at its own expense, and 
this is the principle of the innocent suffering for the guilty which 
is a fundamental conception of the Atonement in Scripture. 
Human forgiveness, therefore, so far from obviating the necessity 
of the Divine Atonement really indicates and illumines that 
necessity. It is mercy which has first satisfied the principle of 
justice. Christ’s death made it possible for God to forgive sin, 
for what His justice demanded His love provided in that death. 
On this subject language is often used like this: “ My 
religion is the religion of the Prodigal Son, I do not believe in a 
God requiring blood to be shed by way of amendment. The 
Prodigal Son came to himself in the foreign land to which in his 
sinful career he had gone, far from his father’s home. He turns 
his back on sin and makes his confession on his return home. 
There is no mediator, there is no sacrifice provided on the 
requirement of the father, who, in the parable, surely represents 
God! The son is received back, embraced on his confession, 
clothed in the best robe, and feasted.” “If this parable means 
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anything,” objects the opponent of the Satisfaction theory, “it is 
that a man is saved without an Atonement or mediator, and that 
God receives him back on his confession merely.” 

Such a contention loses sight of the fact that there are three 

parables placed here together. They are called this parable, the 
three of them, in the early part of the chapter, and, therefore, as 
they stand here, they must be read together, though our Lord may 
possibly have spoken them at different times. The first parable 
is the Parable of the Loving Shepherd, the second parable is that 
of the Lost Piece of Money, and the last parable that of the 
Prodigal Son. ‘Together they form a picture of the work of the 
Trinity in the matter of redemption. The first parable isthe work ° 
of the Loving Shepherd, Jesus Christ the Redeemer, that is 
Calvary ; the second parable is of the work of the Holy Ghost, that 
is Pentecost ; and the third parable is of the reception by God, the 
Father, of the penitent and converted man. The order in which 
they follow each other is that of time and experience, and it is 
because of that which has been done on Calvary where atonement 
has been made that the Holy Ghost comes at Pentecost and 
ministers the great truths of the possibility of forgiveness to the 
sinner, and the third and last picture is what takes place in a 
man’s heart, and the experience a man passes through that he 
may realise the benefits enacted for him on Calvary, and which are 
made real to him in his own heart by the blessed Spirit who came 
after Calvary. The experiences, thoughts and deeds in the 
parable of the Prodigal Son are those of the converted man, 
converted through the two foregoing agencies. The introduc- 
tion of the Atonement into the parable of the Prodigal Son would, 
therefore, have been a contre-temps ! 
_ Again, much modern language implies that God’s love is so 
great that it renders the Atonement unnecessary. Against this 
it has been argued, much to the point, that “ if we spoke less about 
God’s love, and more about His holiness, and more about His 
judgment, we should say and imply much more when we come to 
speak of His love.” “ It is round the sanctuary of the Atonement 
that the campis set, and thegreat battle really waged.” Questions 
about immanence may concern philosophers, questions about 
miracles may agitate physicists, but, for the soul, the first dividing 
issue is not the Bethlehem cradle, nor the empty grave, nor the 
Bible, nor any social issue; it is the answer to the question, 
‘** Why did Jesus die ? ” 
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The self-evident fact in Scripture is that Jesus, and all His 
interpreters, represent the Atonement as somehow accomplished 
through His death. The more precise question which, however, . 
remains is as to how the death of Christ savesus ? In other words, 
what do these various statements imply as necessary to be 
believed concerning that death if a man is to be saved ? Needless 
to say, that on this definite point theories are many. 

Now, before describing and discussing these theories, it is 
necessary to state that certain prevenient conditions and postulates 
are requisite within the soul of man before it can be possible for 
him to form a sound judgment on this subject and as to the 
statements made in Scripture. This surely is plainly implied in 
the memorable passage : “ But the natural man receiveth not the 
things of the Spirit of God: for they are foolishness unto him : 
neither can he know them, because they are spiritually discerned.” 
It is because in the persons forming theories there is a lack of the 
necessary spiritual experience and insight that so many defective. 
statements on the subject of the Atonement are arrived at! It 
is because of misconceptions going before, that the Modernist 
can bring himself to speak of the “ blood-curdling theory of 
substitution.” ‘Thus Anselm says in the Cur deus homo, “ Right 
order requires that we should believe the deep things of the 
Christian faith before we presume to discuss them by means of 
our reason.” Just so a quite modern writer says: “ Christian 
truth must commend itself to the Christian consciousness by its 
power rationally to justify the facts by which that Christian 
consciousness knows and owes its existence. The question there- 
fore whether the forms of the Apostolic explanation of the relation 
of the death of Christ to the forgiveness of sins are final and 
binding upon faith will depend upon their adequacy permanently 
to interpret the experience that Christian men will always owe 
to their knowledge of those facts in which the Christian experience 
first originated.” 

The postulates, without which (however great learning of a 
theological kind there may be) the necessary qualification for 
arriving at a correct judgment on the theory of the Atonement 
does not exist, and upon which views of that theory will 
inevitably depend, are, amongst others: (1) the idea of the 
Nature of God, and more particularly His sovereignty ; (2) the 
essence of sin and the total depravity of man ; (3) the Incarnation 
and the Deity and the humanity of our Lord Jesus Christ ; 
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(4) Particular redemption, and (5) generally, the essential nature 
of salvation, sanctification, and final perseverance. 

(1) As to God’s nature, Modernism is emphatic in 
beginning with the Fatherhood of God, and from this draws 
certain ultimately unwarranted conclusions. Now, God is not 
Father only, and in the first instance, but Judge, and Sovereign 
of all men and things. As to this, His Nature, even Israelitish 
religion of old put the question, “ Shall not the Judge of all the 
earth do right ? ” and as to His sovereignty, it is plainly stated in 
the words: “ He worketh all things after the counsel of His own 
will.” Very significantly in this connection our Lord begins His 
ministry with the words : “ Lo, I come to do Thy will, O God ” ; 
and, in Revelation xiii. 8, the Saviour is called, “The Lamb 
slain from the foundation of the world.” All this suggests, and 
even implies, that the Atonement is no mere incident or accident, 
in the world’s history, and that it is never correctly understood 
unless it is first approached from the Godward side. It is a bold 
but true statement that “ The Atonement was offered by God to 
God.” Yet Modernism argues far-reaching conclusions entirely 
within the human sphere. It says in effect, “‘ No man with any 
love in his heart would send another man to hell, and, therefore, 
because of His love for men, God will, yea, even is bound to, 
save all men. ‘To administer punishment of sin either on the 
individual or a substitute is foreign to His nature.” 

Such reasoning further vitiates the whole character of God, 
and what are self-evidently His dealings with men onearth. Does 
the so-called love of God ever pass over the consequences of sin 
here on earth? Does God treat all men after the example of 
merely human love? Does He give to all the same health, the 
same opportunity, and the same success ? On this supposition, is 
it loving for Him to make the differences He does between men ? 
Is it right of Him to put one from his birth into a lifetime of 
agonising disease and pain, while on another He bestows a 
plenitude of health and pleasure? Surely the Old Testament 
saint, Job, was wiser than Modernists when he says in the midst 
of his agonising experience: “The Lord gave, and the Lord 
hath taken away ; blessed be the name of the Lord.” Asa matter 
of fact, God cannot be judged within the limits of time and sense 
as men are judged and must be ; but even in the sphere of time 
and sense a special principle can at time be seen at work. It has 
been well put thus: “If a man knew there were one hundred 
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beggars all equally needy on a certain road, would he be unjust to 
give one of them a shilling unless he gave a shilling each to all ! 
If he has a vacancy in his office for a clerk, and if one hundred 
persons all equally suitable applied for the position, would he be 
morally bound to employ all or none? If he wanted a wife, and 
knew of a hundred single ladies, all equally suitable, would he 
consider it unjust to marry one unless he married all? Has not 
God a right to do as He will with His own? Is God bound to 
fit any [sinful] man for heaven?” ‘“‘ The potter has a right over 
the clay, from the same lump to make one part a vessel unto 
honour, and another part unto dishonour.” 

(2) The total depravity of man is another doctrine which 
is a necessary postulate to the proper understanding of the 
Atonement. By this, and what has gone before, of course, is not 
meant that a man cannot apprehend or receive the benefits of the 
Atonement unless he has grasped intellectually all that is necessary 
to its complete understanding ; but the question is, has the man 
arrived at that state of heart in which these conceptions are 
implied ? If so, there is the same difference between him and the 
man who has not come under the influence of that Atonement 
by actual spiritual enlightenment that there was between the 
publican, who smote upon the breast, saying, “ God be merciful 
to me asinner,”’ and the Pharisee, who said, “ [thank Thee, O God, 
that I am not as other men are.” Modernists ridicule the story 
of the Fall in the earlier chapters of Genesis. Thus, they say, 
“ Modernists refuse to believe that by one man sin entered the 
world.” ‘The idea is ridiculed that for eating an apple merely 
Adam should have been expelled from the presence of God. But 
this is precisely a point of strength and surpassing fitness in the 
spiritual significance of that record, because the offence was the 
deliberate setting aside of the known will of God, and this 
is emphasised as the essence of the offence, by the very 
smallness in itself of the matter involved. That sin, however 
insignificant in itself, does invariably and always exclude from 
God, is implied in a true reading of Scripture concerning the 
Atonement. Sin is like the drop of poison that falls into a glass of 
pure water: thereafter death is in that water. It can no longer 
be taken without death following. Another aspect of the same 
truth is seen in the words of the Old Testament, “ All our 
righteousnesses are as filthy rags.” Sin is a momentous fact and 


God cannot ignore it. The Fatherhood of God is always moral 
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and righteous. If God’s forgiveness can be declared and 
bestowed apart from the Atonement, we cannot explain Christ’s 
death at all, but we shall not entertain such an idea if we first 
grapple with the immense terror of eternal ruin ! 

(3) And this leads to yet another prominentfeature connected 
with the understanding of the Atonement, namely, the Incarna- 
tion of the Son of God, His miraculous conception and His birth 
of the Virgin, in which He was both God and Man in the full sense 
ofeach word. This great truth is inexplicably bound up with the 
value of His Person and work, for if there be such a thing as human 
sin, we are compelled to fall back upon a miraculous Christ as 
Mediator. In answering the question, whether the idea of 
substitution applies to the atoning sacrifice of Christ, it is obvious 
that much depends upon the power of the Substitute and the 
adequacy of His work. No mere man could have accomplished 
anything in this matter. Hooker’s phrase has to be borne in 
mind, “ The infinite worth of the Son of God.” It may be 
repeated here that though He was God, He was also Man, and so 
He suffered truly, any idea of our Lord’s suffering being only 
apparent being absolutely excluded. 

(4) Here also questions of particular redemption, etc., come 
in. In this connection Modernism says that it is no longer 
possible to read the Bible and suppose that “ God relates Himself 
sympathetically with only part of the race.” But sinful man 
stands in need not of inducement and assistance in saving himself, 
but of actual saving ; and Jesus Christ came not merely to advise 
and urge, to induce and aid men to save themselves, but to save 
men. ‘The sympathetic tendency is popular today, and to press 
salvation in the real sense is to be accused of a reactionary bias in 
theology, but a God who is merely or mainly sympathetic is not 
the Christian God. “ The Father of an infinite benediction is 
not the Father of an infinite grace,” and if a theory of human-like 
sympathy can be entertained even for a moment, what becomes 
of the glorious, gratefully-adoring words of our Lord Himself : 
“T thank Thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth ”—let this 
phrase be noted—“ because Thou hast hid these things from the 
wise and prudent, and hast revealed them unto babes ; even so, 
Father, for so it seemed good in Thysight ”—let this phraseagain 
be noted. 

(5) The true theory is that Christ expiated our sins as our 
substitute in the strict sense. But a substitute represents definite 
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persons, and his service when accepted actually discharges the 
obligations of those for whom it was rendered, although, of course, 
we experience forgiveness only when we are invited to Christ. 
Christ being our substitute under the covenant of works, actually 
and perfectly satisfied all the demandsof thecovenant. Inthatcase 
the terms of the covenant themselves provide a satisfaction for 
those for whom it is made; the promise is given that they shall 
actually enjoy the reward. It is not the possibility of life, but life 
itself that is promised. The Scriptures declare everywhere that 
the design and legal effect of Christ’s work is not to rendersalvation 
merely possible, but, actually, to save : to reconcile God, and not 
only to render Him reconcilable. The Scriptures everywhere 
teach that Christ purchased faith, repentance, and the Holy 
Spirit’s influences by His death and obedience. Hence He must 
have purchased them for those for whom He suffered and obeyed ; 
and they cannot, therefore, be merely conditions on which 
the enjoyment of the benefits of His death are suspended. If — 
the Atonement merely designates some sort of reconciliation 
with God apart from the blood of the Cross, there is an 
impassable gulf between this and the Biblical idea of vicarious 
satisfaction. 

It thus becomes true that while a number of theories 
concerning the Atonement describe part of the benefits bestowed 
thereby, yet apart from the Satisfaction theory they are calculated 
to mislead. There is, for instance, the mystical theory that the 
reconciliation effected by Christ was brought about by a 
mysterious union of God and man, accomplished by the Incarna- 
tion rather than by His sacrificial death. Next, there is the moral 
influence theory, according to which the sole object of the life and 
death of Christ is to produce a moral effect upon the individual 
sinner, subduing his obdurate aversion to God and his sullen 
distrust of His willingness to forgive, thus reconciling men to God 
instead of God to men. Then there is the governmental theory 
that Christ’s sufferings were part of governmental provision for 
the good of the world. They were designed not to satisfy Divine 
justice, but to impress the public mind of the moral universe 
with a sin-deterring motive. 

While these theories embrace some aspects of truth, they 
fail in the essential point on which the integrity of the whole 
depends : for (1) only real bona fide punishment can be an example 
of a punishment, or a proof of God’s determination to punish 
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sins ; (2) the essential justice of God is ignored, as is the fact that 
sin is an essential evil in itself, and the fact that Christ suffered as 
the Head, in whom all members were united. 


The satisfaction theory consistently embraces the positive 
elements of a moral influence, and other theories before stated, 
but it is something more and &sentially distinct. ‘‘ The death of 
Christ delivers both from the guilt and the power of sin. Christ 
died not only for original guilt, but for all actual sins of men.” 
These words state the exact truth, provided the error of Antino- 
mianism is avoided. Nor are we ever to forget that Jesus 
Christ is an all-sufficient Mediator, so that all who hear the 
Gospel concerning Him are warranted to receive Him as their 
own Saviour, and that those who reject Him are guilty of rejecting 
God’s greatest proffered gift. The words of the Prayer Book may 
perhaps form a fitting conclusion: ‘‘ We thank Thee, Almighty 
God, our heavenly Father, who in Thy tender mercy didst give 
Thine only Son Jesus Christ to suffer death upon the Cross for our 
redemption; who made there (by His one oblation of Himself 
once offered) a full, perfect and sufficient sacrifice, oblation and 
satisfaction for the sins of the whole world.” 

If Christ’s Atonement does not provide an adequate ground 
for the forgiveness of sin two results would follow : (1) the feeling 
which man inevitably realises that God must necessarily demand 
for Himself that which He requires of man in vindication of His 
own righteousness, is not met ; and (2) man is shut up to making 
his life a long effort for procuring the forgiveness he needs, but, 
as all that he can do and more is due from him to God as his 
existence is continued, the guilty past remains a debt unpaid, and 
is added to. The man, therefore, who does not “ receive ” the 
saving grace of God, and who is not therefore free from the 
guilt and power of his sins, if he so remains, let it be said with bated 
breath, will be eternally lost ! 

Ep. C. Unmack. 


Horsley Rectory. 


SAVING FAITH! 


I. Tere ts A Tuinc as Naturat Farts. 


Pupils speak of their faith in a teacher, in a friend, in an 
adviser, in a principle, in a process of reasoning. This kind of 
faith was in exercise long before the term faith was appropriated 
by prophet, or the Lord Jesus Christ, or apostle to set forth the 
higher thing to which attention is directed in this paper. Natural 
faith is not to be identified with credulity, on the one hand, or 
with primary intuition on the other. Natural faith is a faculty 
for the intake of knowledge through evidential grounds found in 
the testimony of persons. This faculty exists in every normal 
man. It is no mean faculty. Without it there could be no 
happy relationship between husband and wife, parents and 
children, rulers and the ruled, man and man. Without it, © 
education would be limited to what a man could learn in isolation 
through his own experiential efforts. Without it business 
between man and man would shrivel to the smallest dimensions. 
Without a degree of natural faith in our characters our neighbours 
would not relish having any dealings with us, except as driven by 
a necessity to have such dealings, or instead, suffering fearfully— 
probably suffering death. Natural faith, on our part in our 
neighbours, and on our neighbours’ part, in us, is essential to any 
happy and profitable intercourse between them and us. 

This natural faith in the everyday world is an analogue of 
the faith which conditions spiritual life, as the Scriptures abun- 
dantly teach ; but in entering on the subject before us, it behoves 
us to note the derivation, usage and meaning of the word 

A Partial Bibliography on Saving Faith read and considered. 
What is Faith? J. G. Machen. Macmillan. 
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translated by the term faith in the New Testament. Let us 
therefore, ask : 


II. Wuart 1s THe Derivation, Usace AnD MEANING OF THE 
WORD 7ioris, TRANSLATED FairH, OR BELIEF, IN THE 
New TEsTaAMENT ? 


I. iors is derived from a root akin to, or from the same 
stem with that of ei@w, to persuade, convince. It means 
(1) a state of mind to which one has been persuaded. Acts xvii. 31, 
“ Whereof he hath given assurance (ior) unto all men in that 
he hath raised him from the dead.” Rom. xiv. 22, “ The faith 
(xiorw) which thou hast.” (2) Sincerity, trustworthiness. 
Rom. iii. 3, “ Shall their faithlessness make the faith (iorw) 
of God of none effect ” ; ‘Titus ii. 10, “ Showing all good fidelity” 
(xiorw) ; (3) Assent to the Truth. 2 Thes. ii. 13, “ Through 
sanctification of the Spirit and belief (wiore:) of the truth”; 
(4) Faith in, or on, God, Christ, “So that your faith (xicrw) 
be in God ” (eis Oedv), 1 Pet. i. 21; Gal. iii, 26, “ For ye are all 
the sons of God through faith” riorews ev 
(5) The object of faith, Rom. i. 5, “ unto obedience of faith 
(xiorews) among all nations.” 

2. A brief study of morevew will further illustrate the 
meaning of ziors. [Iirredw means (1) to assent to, to be 
persuaded of atruth. Luke i. 20, “ Because thou believest not 
(ovx éxiorevoas) my words”; John iii. 12, “If I told you 
earthly things and ye believe not (ov morevere) how shall ye 
believe, if I tell you heavenly things?” (2) To credit the 
truthfulness of a person. John v. 46, “ For if ye believed 
(emrrevere) Moses, you would believe (émiorevere av éuol) 


me.” (3) To trust, to have confidence in. Acts xxvii. 25, “I . 


believe God (emorevw rp Oe), that so it shall be as it hath 
been said.” The phrases morevew eis or éri are always (see 
A. A. Hodge) used to express trust and confidence termina- 
ting in God, or in Christ as mediator. We are frequently said 
to believe Moses or other teachers of the truth ; we can believe 
in, or on, God, or Christ, alone. John xiv. 1, “ Ye believe in God, 
believe also in me.” Rom. iv. 24, “ Who believe on him that 
raised Jesus our Lord from the dead.” Acts xvi. 31, “ Believe 
on (xisrevrov the Lord Jesus.” 

3. Of the usage of the term faith (iors) it is to be 
further noted that the word is sometimes used of the object 
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which faith appropriates, the essential contents of that which is 
taught in the word of God—a body of truth. 1 Tim. v. 8, “ If 
any provide not for his own—he hath denied the faith. Gal. i. 
23, “ He that once persecuted us, now preacheth the faith of which ~ 
he once made havoc.” 1 Tim. iv. 1, “ That in later times some 
shall fall away from the faith—giving heed to seducing spirits 
and doctrines of demons.” Jude iii, “The faith which was 
once for all delivered unto the saints.” But while this word is 
used of the object of faith, it is vastly more frequently used to 
express a quality or action of the soul. John xiv. 1, “ Ye believe 
in God, believe also in me.” Luke vii. 50, “ Thy faith hath 
saved thee, go in peace.” Matt. ix. 2, “ Jesus, seeing their 
faith, said unto the sick of the palsy,” etc. Matt. xvii. 22, “ If ye 
have faith as a grain of mustard seed.” Mark xi. 22, “ Have faith 
in God.” Acts vi. 5, “A man full of faith and of the Holy 
Ghost,” et passim. (Compare Lexicons of Robinson, Cremer 
and Thayer.) 

The usage of the word faith may be further illustrated by — 
reference to the kinds of subjective faith which are mentioned in 
the Bible: Historical faith, temporary faith, saving faith, and 
faith which conditions working miracles. Arminians regard 
“temporary ” and “ saving” faith as generically alike—as the 
same ; but we deny this because : (2) The efficient cause of saving 
faith is effectual calling, wrought by the Holy Spirit, in carrying 
out God’s eternal election. ‘“ Whom He foreordained, them He 
also called,” Rom. viii. 30. (4) The subject of saving faith is a 
good heart, “a regenerate soul.” “ That of a temporary faith is 
a stony heart.” See Matt. xiii. 5,6,8 ; Johniii. 36 ; 1 Johnv.1; 
Acts viii. 13-23. (Simon Magnus joined the church, and consorted 
with the Christians; but continued (viii. 23) “in the gall of 
bitterness and in the bond of iniquity.”) (¢) The one endures 
(1 Pet. i. 23), the other does not but is offended when persecution 
ariseth (Matt. xiii. 21). (d) Because their objects are different, 
saving faith embracing Christ as the Saviour from Sin, temporary 
faith embracing impunity and enjoying the temporal good things 
offered. (¢) The one fruits unto sanctification. The other bears 
no good fruit. (Cf. Dabney’s Theology, p. 600.) 

It thus appears that the term faith is sometimes used of the 
quality of fidelity in a person considered, sometimes used of the 
mind’s acceptance of a fact or representation, i.e., of the state 


of mind to which one has been persuaded, sometimes used of the 
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body of truth to be appropriated by the believer, with great 
frequency used of the attitude, or act, of the soul in appropriation 
of God in Christ in His redeeming work of saving faith; and 
sometimes in still other specific senses. 

Of the several kinds of faith thus indicated, the title of this 
paper has already pointed to that sort most important to us, viz., 
saving faith. It is in order therefore to ask at this point, 


III. Wuat 1s Savinc ? 

This question may be partially answered by showing what is 
the object of saving faith ; how it behaves in view of that object. 
The materials for a good Biblical answer to this question have been 
conveniently provided in the Westminster Confession of Faith 
(Chapter xiv. §z). “ By this faith a Christian believeth to be true 
whatsoever is revealed in the word of God for ” (because of) “ the 
authority of God speaking therein ; and acteth differently upon 
that which each passage thereof containeth ; yielding obedience 
to the commands, trembling at the threatenings, and embracing 
the promises of God for this life and that which is tocome. But 
the principal acts of saving faith are, accepting, receiving and 
resting upon Christ alone for justification, sanctification and 
eternal life, by virtue of the Covenant of Grace.” Christ in all 
His offices of redemption—Christ in His prophetic, and in His 
priestly, and His kingly offices—is the immediate object of 
saving faith. The true believer will not intentionally reject any 
proposition of God’s word. The disposition to accept, assent to 
and obey the teaching of the word about the Saviour and His 
work will cause him to embrace every teaching of God’s word 
as soon as its evidence is manifest. 

_ That Christ is the immediate object of saving faith is further — 
evidenced by the facts: (1) That the gospel is spoken of as the 
object of faith. Mark i. 15, “ Repent and believe the gospel.” 
Rom. i. 16, “ I am not ashamed of the gospel, for it is the power 
of God unto salvation, to every one that believeth.” The gospel 
is about Jesus Christ and His works. He is the centre and subject 
of the gospel. To believe the gospel is to believe Jesus Christ and 
to believe on Him. (2) Believing on Christ is, at times, set forth 
as the sole condition of salvation, even when those to whom it is 
being preached are probably destitute of any considerable 
knowledge of the chief doctrines of the system of Christian 
teaching; e.g., Acts xvi. 30, 31: The jailer enquires, “ Sirs, 
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what must I do to be saved ?””* And they said, “ Believe on the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved. . .” John iii. 18, 
“ He that believeth on him is not judged (condemned); he 
that believeth not hath been judged already, because he hath not 
believed onthe nameoftheonly begottenSonofGod.” Johnvi.4o, 
“For this is the will of my Father, that every one that 
beholdeth the Son and believeth on him, should have eternal life.” 
Rom. x. 9, “ If thou shalt confess with thy mouth Jesus as Lord, 
and shall believe in thine heart that God raised him from the 
dead, thou shalt be saved,” et passim. (3) Bible saints represent 
themselves as fixing their eyes on the Lord Jesus when thinking 
of their own salvation. 1 Tim. i. 15, “ This is a faithful saying 
and worthy of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus came into the 
world to save sinners of whom I am chief.” (4) The two 
sacraments point immediately to Jesus Christ. The Lord’s 
Supper points to His “blood shed for many for the remission of 
sins”; and spiritual baptism is represented, in Gal. iii. 26, 27, 
as the procuring cause of the putting on of Christ and of spiritual _ 
sonship, “ For ye are all the children of God by faith in Jesus 
Christ. For as many of you as have been baptised into Christ, 
have put on Christ.” The great John Owen has in one place 
incautiously asserted that saving faith in its earlier moments 
embraces Christ only in His priestly, or propitiatory work. This 
teaching is not infrequently heard from pulpits. It accounts 
for not a little “faith ” that turns out to be merely temporary, 
having “ accepted” Christ with a view of securing immunity 
from punishment, without much regard to deliverance from sin. 
It conflicts with the teaching of our standards, e.g., Shorter 
Catechism, answer to question 86, “ Faith in Jesus Christ is a saving 
grace, whereby we receive and rest upon Him alone for salvation 
as He is offered to us in the Gospel.” But the Gospel offers Him 
to us primarily as the saviour from sin. His name was to be called 
Jesus, “For it is He that shall save His people from their sins,” 
Matt. i. 21. John the Baptist said of Him, “ Behold the lamb 
of God that taketh away the sin of the world.” According to 
the Scriptures Christ is the Saviour from the eternal penalty 
due to sin, as a part of His saving work, indeed, and the preacher 
should teach this, but he should do nothing to make the sinner 
think or to leave the sinner under the impression, that Christ was 


1 It is well to be cautious at this point. The jailer may have had more knowledge of Christian 
teaching than we know about. 
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chiefly concerned to save him from the penalty of sin. 1 Cor. i. 30, 
“Of him are ye in Christ Jesus, who was made unto us wisdom 
from God, and righteousness and sanctification and redemp- 
tion.” ‘Tit. ii. 14, “ Who gave himself for us, that he might 
redeem us from all iniquity, and purify unto himself, a people for 
his own possession, zealous of good works.” Eph. v. 25-27, 
“* Husbands, love your wives, even as Christ also loved the Church, 
and gave himself for it, that he might sanctify it, having cleansed 
it by the washing of the water with the word, That he might 
present the Church to himself a glorious Church, not having spot 
or wrinkle or any such thing, but that it should be holy and 
without blemish.” While the Scriptures are thus clear as to 
Christ’s purpose in His redeeming work, the natural man, desiring 
to indulge himself in doing according to his own natural inclina- 
tions, sometimes reads into the Scriptural representation as to the 
purpose of Christ’s death the doctrine that it was to bring about 
for His people, simply immunity from suffering the penalty due to 
sin. This is a most dangerous perversion of the truth. People 
embracing Christ in such an aspect alone, are not receiving, 
accepting and resting on Him for salvation as He is offered in the 
Gospel. They may have received formal enrolment as members 
of Christ’s visible Church ; but they are still among the lost— 
still wedded to sin. The object of saving faith is Christ as He is 
offered in the Gospel—Christ as Saviour from sin, whatever more 
He be. 

Before leaving the consideration of the object of saving faith, 
as He is presentedin the Scriptures, a subject which it is impossible 
to handle in any satisfactory way, in the limits of this paper, we 
must, at least, remind ourselves and the reader that the object 
of saving faith is presented as at once divine and human, very 
God of very God and true man, the Son of God and the Son of 
man—not your conception of Him nor my conception of Him ; 
but the objective eternal Son of God, who in the beginning “ was 
with God,” by whom all things were made, “and without whom 
not anything was made that hath been made.” ‘ Who became 
flesh and dwelt among us, and we beheld his glory, glory as of the 
only begotten Son of God full of grace and truth”; who spake as 
never man, did works which none other could do, was crucified, 
dead and buried ; rose again from the dead, was manifested to His 
disciples by many infallible proofs, ascended up into glory and sits 
at the right hand of the Majesty on high, where He ever liveth 
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to make intercession for His own ; whence He will return to judge 
the quick and the dead. 

Modernism has so dethroned Him, in its thought of Him, — 
and so pulled down the Lord Jesus Christ that it behoves us to 
renew in our minds the Scriptural conception of the object of 
saving faith and lay hold of Him as He is, and not on the chameleon 
figment of Him fashioned by modernists. 

We ought to also remind ourselves at this point that the 
object of saving faith, this God-man is, on the one hand, a theist 
committed to theism, by His endorsement of the Old Testament, 
by His teaching of the personality of the Holy Spirit, by His 
teaching concerning the communion of the believer with God, 
the Father; and by His doctrine and life of prayer to God the 
Father ; that He, in effect, thus condemns pantheism overand over 
and over again ; and, on the other hand, that His condemnation 
of the notion that God is limited in power—is a struggling God, 
as, for example, Wm. James and H. G. Wells have represented 
Him, is equally clear. The Lord Jesus Christ—the object of 
saving faith—is a person who proclaimed doctrines. If we take 
Him as He is presented in the Scriptures, we have to take Him, 
doctrines and all. 

Since saving faith is the condition of salvation from sin, it is 
important to apprehend still moreclearly what sort of an act, and 
what sort of an attitude saving faith is. Accordingly, let us 
inquire in the third place : 


IV. Wuat, Psycuotocicatty, 1s Savinc Is iT a 
or A Comptex, Act? 


Dr. Archibald Alexander and Dr. Thomas Chalmers have 
taught that it is a simple act—a simple belief of propositions, 
since everywhere in Scripture it is spoken of as a single act. 
Dr. Alexander has further argued that since the soul is an 
absolute unit and since its unity is not destroyed by regeneration, 
and since faith is the first characteristic acting of the new-born 
soul, it is unnecessary to regard faith as complex. He argued 
still further that since the will always follows the last dictate of 
the understanding there is no reason to regard faith as anything 
more than a simple conviction of truth in the intellect, to explain 
its practical effects in moving the believer to forsake sin and 
follow Christ. 
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To this argument it may be replied: (1) That while the 
’ Scriptures always speak of faith as though it were a single act, 
they do not thereby teach that it is a simple as well as a single 
act. The Scriptures speak of repentance as a single act. It is 
admittedly a complex act. The definition of repentance in the 
Westminster Shorter and Larger Catechisms and in the Confession 
of Faith imply, or directly teach that repentance, while a single 
act, or habit, is not simple. The Shorter Catechism says, 
* Repentance unto life is a saving grace whereby a sinner out of 
a true sense of his sin, and apprehension of the mercy of God in 
Christ, doth with grief and hatred of his sin, turn from it unto 
God with full purpose of and endeavour after new obedience.” 
Question 87 (compare Larger Catechism, Question 76). Accord- 
ing to this definition, repentance involves an intellectual element, 
an emotional element and a volitional element. In his valuable 
little book, Moral Science, Dr. Alexander discusses both taste 
(esthetic taste) and conscience as single faculties and yet as 
complex: a single act of conscience containing a judgment of 
the intellect and a feeling of approbation or disapprobation, 
accompanying that judgment; and the act of the esthetic 
faculty as involving a judgment of the intellect and a 
pleasurable feeling accompanying that judgment. He can not, 
therefore, in logical consistency, argue that because the Bible 
speaks of faith as a single act it teaches also that it is a simple 
act—that it is an intellectual belief only. 

(2) Granted that the will follows the last dictate of the 
understanding, it remains to go back a step further in order to a 
true account of the source of an action—to ask, “ How comes 
the intellect in the moral sphere, to take the view which deter- 
mines a choice?” ‘The view is due in large part to the tastes, 
inclinations, dispositions of the agent. The central truths of the 
Gospel, while displeasing to the natural man are pleasing to 
regenerate man. Hence the regenerate man acts in one way, 
the unregenerate man acts in the opposite way with regard to 
Christ when He and His claims are presented. This conclusion 
is what the Scriptures demand. They make faith a moral act ; 
represent unbelief as a sin. Faith, therefore, must have, as such, 
“its ground in the spiritual congeniality of the believer with the 
truth.” In exercising saving faith man acts with his head and 
with his renewed inclinations. Faith is a complex act, not a simple 
act, though single. 
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(3) When it is said that, since the will always follows the 
latest dictate of the understanding, it is unnecessary to attribute 
to faith any other character than a conviction of the under- . 
standing in order to explain its practical effects in turning the 
soul from sin to Christ, the asserter is butting his head against the 
stone wall of hard facts. A man to whom we were once talking 
about his personal salvation, after much interchange of views, 
said, “ I have no theoretical difficulty such as you seem to suppose, 
about Christ, or the Gospel plan of salvation, or the trustworthi- 
ness of Scripture. I believe that the Scriptures are the word of 
God, that Christ is able and ready to save me, if I will take Him 
as He is offered in the Gospel as my prophet, priest and king ; 
but I am not ready to subordinate my willtoHis. He says, ‘ Ye 
believe in God, believe also in me.’ He also says, ‘ My sheep hear 
my voice, and I know them and they follow me.’ But I have no 
readiness to follow Him—to obey Him. This is my difficulty. 
I am not ready to submit my will to Him. I do not seem to be | 
able to do it. I want to live my own way. I know it is not the 
right way for me to live, but I prefer it nevertheless.” This man 
was conscious that there is a practical element in faith, an element 
of choice. 

In the Reformation age and in the subsequent ages, students 
of the word have made clear that they saw that faith is a complex 
though single exercise. Some have unduly magnified its 
complexity. ‘Turretin numbers seven elements in the direct and 
reflex actings of faith: (1) Cognition, (2) Intellectual assent, 
(3) Trust, (4) Fleeing for refuge, (5) Embracing, (6) Self- 
consciousness of true actings of faith, (7) Consolation and 
assurance of being in an estate of salvation ; but the last two of 
his elements are really consequences of saving faith rather than 
elements of the act itself. His first element, cognition, is a 
previous condition of saving faith. His third, fourth and fifth 
are phases of the different actings of the will toward the truth 
which is embraced in faith. Another objection to Turretin’s 
analysis is that it lacks a distinct reference to the emotional 
output in the act of saving faith. 

Faith may be justly analysed into three elements: (1) An 
intellectual element ; the knowledge that Jesus Christ is able and 
ready to save all who come unto God by Him. This includes 
both the intellectual belief in the reality of Christ’s person and 
life as set forth in the Scriptures and the intellectual belief in the 
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doctrines taught in the Scriptures as to man’s sinfulness and 
dependence on Christ for salvation from sin. Nicodemus seems 
to have had approximately this element of faith. He said to 
Christ, “ We know that thou art a teacher come from God, for 
no man can do the signs that thou doest except God be with him,” 
John iii. 2. Many have it. Jamesii. 19, “Thou believest that 
God is one; thou doest well; the demons also believe and 
shudder.” (2) An emotional element, suffusing the intellectual 
element with more or less of joy and gratitude for the power and 
grace of God in Jesus Christ answering to the needs of the soul, 
and approving any nascent tendencies on our part to embrace 
God’s offered mercies. Those in whom this emotional assent 
arises, may seem to themselves and for a time to others to have 
become true believers; but until the assent is followed by a 
radical acceptance of Christ, true faith has not arisen in the soul. 
This emotional assent may turn out to beastony ground product 
in the end. Matt. xiii. 20, 21, “‘ He that was sown upon the 
rocky places, this is he that heareth the word, and straightway 
with joy receiveth it ; yet hath he not root in himself, but endureth 
for a while, and when tribulation or persecution ariseth because 
of the word, straightway he stumbleth.” Ps. cvi. 12, 13, 14, 
“Then believed they his words; They sang his praise. They 
soon forgot his works; they waited not for his counsel; but 
lusted exceedingly, in the wilderness.” Ezek. xxxiii. 31, 32, 
“They come unto thee as the people cometh and they sit before 
thee as my people, and they hear thy words, but do them not ; 
for with their mouth they show much love, but their heart goeth 
after their gain. And, lo thou art unto them as a very lovely 
song of one that hath a pleasant voice, and can play well on an 
instrument ; for they hear thy words but they do them not.” 
(3) Saving faith includes, also, a voluntary element—trust in 
Christ as Saviour and Lord, an element of a twofold aspect : (a) 
Reception by faith of Christ as the ground of justification. 
Gal. ii. 16, “ Knowing that a man is not justified by the works 
of the law, but through faith in Jesus Christ, even we believed 
on Christ Jesus that we might be justified by faith in Christ and 
not by the works of the law.” Phil. iii. 9, “ And be found in him, 
not having a righteousness of mine own, even that which is of 
the law, but that which is through the faith of Christ, the 
righteousness which is from God by faith.” Acts x. 43, “ To him 
bear all the prophets witness that through his name every one that 
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believeth on him shall receive remission of sins.”” Acts xvi. 31, 
“* Believe on the Lord Jesus, and thou shalt be saved.” 

(6) The surrender of the soul, guilty and defiled, to Christ’s . 
supreme Lordship as He exhorts us to do. Matt. xi. 28-30, 
“Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest. Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me; 
for I am meek and lowly in heart : and ye shall find rest unto your 
souls, For my yoke is easy and my burdenis light.” John xiv. 1, 
“ Let not your heart be troubled, Ye believe in God, believe also 
in me.” 

These passages in support of the several elements found in 
saving faith prove the falsity of the Campbellite view also, that 
faith is merely the intellectual belief of the truth on presentation 
of the evidence. The Campbellite holds that faith must precede 
regeneration, which according to his view is completed in 
baptism. By whomsoever held, the view that faith and unbelief 
are purely intellectual exercises necessarily determined by the . 
facts presented to the mind at any time, and that they are 
therefore, as destitute of moral character as our instinctive 
feeling of pleasure and pain, or as our processes in pure mathe- 
matics, isfar from the truth. The error is probably due to over- 
looking or forgetting the fact that on all moral subjects, the 
affections and the will influence the mind’s judgment. In dealing 
with purely mathematical conceptions the intellect may work 
without being affected by the agent’s likes or dislikes, approvings 
or disprovings ; but when handling ideas, or notions of things, 
which we view as good or bad, things which we like physically or 
morally, or dislike physically or morally, our judgments are 
coloured by our likes or dislikes. For example, we view perfectly 
developed Gloucester Point oysters differently according to our 
tastes natural or acquired. One man judges that they are 
good. Another judges the reverse. So, of a course of action, 
e.g. attendance on bull fights. One man according to his tastes, 
apparentlysees littlewronginthem. Another will fight vigorously 
against being dragged to a sport which offends his senses and his 
moral tastes. He says the sport is reprehensible. Moral tastes 
do somewhat to determine the opinion, on faith—on the exercise 
of faith in the word of God, on subjection to God and Christ— 
whether such subjection is a good. 

The fact that the natural man is self-determined to dis- 
obedience to God—that he is “ not subject to the law of God, 
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neither indeed can be ” ; and that “ they that are in the flesh can 
not please God ” (Rom. viii. 8), added to the fact that saving faith, 
as just seen, has an emotional and voluntary element in it, make it 
proper that we should now raise a fourth question : 


V. How 1s Savinc Fairu Revatep To REGENERATION ? 


There is a good deal of needless confusion over this point. 
If it be true that the natural man is dead in trespasses and sins 
and must be quickened, recreated, before he can be subject to 
God; and this the word of God makes clear beyond a per- 
adventure, then God’s gracious regenerative quickening must 
logically precede the exercise of saving faith—must causatively 
quicken to saving faith. To this view the Scriptures lead us. 
Rather they teach it not only in such passages as Rom. viii. 7, 8, 
“ Because the mind of the flesh is enmity against God ; for it is 
not subject to the law of God, neither indeed can it be ; and they 
that are in the flesh cannot please God,” yea the Scriptures also 
imply it by what they teach of the natural man’s spiritual blind- 
ness and by their whole picture of unregenerate man. They 
teach it in such passages as the following, which abound in the 
Scriptures, 1 Cor. ii. 14, “‘ Now the natural man receiveth not the 
things of the Spirit of God ; for they are foolishness unto him ; 
and he cannot know them for they are spiritually discerned.” 
Eph. i. 17-20, “ That the God of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father 
of glory, may give unto you a spirit of wisdom and revelation in 
the knowledge of him—that ye may know what is the hope of his 
calling, and what the riches of the glory of his inheritance in the 
saints, and what the exceeding greatness of his power to usward 
who believe according to that working of the strength of his 
might which he wrought in Christ Jesus when he raised him from 
the dead and made him sit at his right hand in the heavenly 
places.” Here God’s power in raising Ephesians to life in Christ 
is compared to His power in raising Christ from His death on the 
cross. Eph. ii. 8, “ For by grace have ye been saved through 
faith; and that not of yourselves, it is the gift of God.” 
Heb. xii. 2, “ Jesus the author and perfecter of our faith.” 
Gal. v. 22, “ But the fruit of the Spirit is love, peace, long-suffer- 
ing, kindness, goodness, faithfulness.” ‘These passages in their 
contexts clearly teach man’s impotence to any spiritually good 
work (and faith is such a work) till God regenerate him, raise him 
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from spiritual death. In order to saving faith the unregenerate 
must be regenerated. 
Objections, however, are made to this view : 
(1) The Glassites say that by giving faith an active and holy 
character, we in reality bring back justification by man’s own 
merit. The answer is that the Scripture itself teaches that faith 
is a work, including a voluntary element in it, an act of obedience ; 
but that Scripture also teaches that faith is made the occasion of 
God’s justifying gratuitously the believer on the ground of 
Christ’s achieved righteousness, i.e., on the ground of Christ’s 
having obeyed the precepts of the law in our stead and having 
borne the penalty which the believer, previously to his regenera- 
tion and justification had incurred by his breaches of the law. 
The diamond has two remarkable qualities, transparency and 
hardness. It is useful for cutting glass because of its hardness, not 
because of its transparency. Faith also has two remarkable 
qualities, the receptive and the obediential. Its receptivity fits it _ 
to serve as the proper occasional, or instrumental condition of free 
justification. For its quality of receptivity it seems to have been 
chosen as the occasion or instrumental condition of justification by 
free grace. Hence we are not, at all, justly charged with reintro- 
ducing man’s own moral merit for the ground of his justification. 
(2) It is objected also, that by supposing regeneration (which, 
we hold, logically precedes saving faith and is causative of the 
moral element in that faith) to precede the sinner’s justification, 
we represent God as reconciled to him before He is reconciled 
tohim. But in reality our doctrine does not even in appearance 
represent God as reconciled to him before He is reconciled to 
him; but as working toward a reconciliation before He is 
reconciled to him. Certainly the Scriptures represent God as 
doing this—as working toward a reconciliation throughout the 
ages before the coming of Christ. God chose His elect in Christ 
before the world was. He was preparing the world for Christ’s 
coming through centuries before He came. Again, in Regener- 
ation, which is wrought in an instant, God creates the ability to 
exercise saving faith and sets it at work, so that regeneration, 
incipient faith and justification come in the same instant ; but 
the logical or causative order is regeneration, faith, justification. 
(3) It is objected that according to our view, we must tell 
the sinner to go to Christ by faith in order to be made holy, while 
yet he must be made holy in order to go to Christ. This 
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objection lies against the clear Scriptural teaching. The 
Scriptures do teach, and represent Christ as teaching, the duty and 
results of coming to Christ. “Come unto me, all ye that labour 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest. Take my yoke 
upon you, and learn of me; for I am meek and lowly in heart: 
and ye shall find rest unto your souls, For my yoke is easy, and 
my burden is light.” (Matt. xi. 28-30.) Yet Christ also taught, 
“No man can come unto me, except the Father that sent me 
draw him” (John vi. 44). Man should come to Christ, the 
gracious God commands and invites and entreats him to come. 
One effect of Christ’s giving such commands and entreaties is 
bringing the sinner to a consciousness of his own impotence to 
comply in his own strength, and to ask anew, “ What must I do 
to be saved ?” and gives to the God of all grace occasion to 
answer, “ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt be 
saved.” It may be that God will at the same time give him 
spiritual life, that he may believe, as the Lord Jesus gave to the 
sick of the palsy strength to arise and walk to whom He had said 
(Mark ii. 11): “I say unto thee, Arise, take up thy bed and go 
unto thy house ” ; so that he could and did arise, take up the bed 
and goforth. Salvation is of God in election, in effectual calling 
in which He gives capacity for the moral element in faith—the 
obediential element to the bond slave of sin—to the spiritually 
dead. When we tell the sinner to go to God, that he may be made 
holy, we should at the same time look to God and teach the sinner 
to look to Him as the only adequate source of power for the 
turning. We honour God most by going about God’s work in 
His way ; and we will be most helpful to our fellow men, when, 
speaking the truth in love, after God’s own word, we portray the 
lost and helpless condition of unregenerate man just as itis pictured 
in that word, and on the other hand, portray God’s boundless 
grace and power to save as declared in that same word. 
Another question which should be spoken to is : 


VI. Is Savinc Farru Impuicir? Is a Jump 1n THE Dark? 
Or 18 1T INTELLIGENT? 

The Papists magnify what they call “ implicit faith ” inwhich | 
the believer accepts the teachings of the Church, not because he | 
sees that they are supported by evidences other than the Church’s | 
teaching, but because of his loving and submissive temper toward | 
the Church, her authority being the ground of his believing. 
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His faith is “‘ compatible with his ignorance of the evidences on 
which the Church holds her doctrine,” and with his ignorance of 
the doctrines themselves, Thus he “ believeswhatever the Church 
teaches because the Church teaches it,” though he may not 
know a tenth of the teachings of the Church. They say that the 
formative principle of (saving) faith is love; and that faith is 
meritorious in proportion as it proceeds from love to the Church 
and to God rather than from evidence grasped by the believer. 
John Calvin well asks in regard to this Roman Catholic concep- 
tion: “ Is this faith—to understand nothing, but obediently to 
submit our understandings to the Church? Faith consists not 
in ignorance, but in knowledge ; and that not only of God, but 
also of the Divine will. For we do not obtain salvation by our 
promptitude to embrace as truth whatever the Church may have 
prescribed, or by our transferring to her the province of inquiry 
and of knowledge. But when we know God to be a propitious 
Father to us, through the reconciliation effected by Christ, and 
that Christ is given to us for righteousness, sanctification, and- 
life—by this knowledge, I say, not by renouncing our under- 
standing, we obtain an entrance into the kingdom of heaven. 
For, when the apostle says, that ‘ with the heart man believeth 
unto righteousness, and with the mouth confession is made unto 
salvation,’ he indicates, that it is not sufficient for a man implicitly 
to credit what he neither understands, nor even examines ; but 
he requires an explicit knowledge of the Divine goodness, in which 
our righteousness consists.””* 

The common Protestant view is that faith must be explicit 
and intelligent, that the propositions embraced must be known, 
and that evidences therefor must be intelligently grasped. While 
conceding that this faith gets its moral quality from the affections 
of a regenerate nature, yet Protestants maintain that a man of 
reverent disposition can only act legitimately through intelligent 
knowledge of the proper objects toward which his dispositions 
incline him. They distinguish between a comprehension of the 
evidence supporting a doctrine and a comprehension of the 
doctrine supported. For instance, the Protestant will not claim 
that he comprehends the doctrine of the Trinity of persons in the 
one numerical substance of the Godhead ; while he does claim 
that the evidence for the fact of the Trinity is manifest. John 
Calvin made no claim that he comprehended the doctrine of the 


T John Allen’s Calvin's Institutes, Vol. I, p. 491, third American edition, revised and corrected. 
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mystical union of believers with Christ ; but seeing the evidence 
for the fact of it, he gloried in that fact, and in the doctrine. It 
is well known that even a medieval schoolman distinguished 
between the intellection of the object and the intellection of the 
evidence for the existence of that object. The mind demands 
evidence for the existence of alleged facts as conditions of believing 
them to be facts, on pain of shame as credulous, if it accept them 
otherwise as facts. On ample evidence, however, it accepts them 
as facts though mystery be encountered by the acceptance. 

To the Romanist it should be said further : (1) a distinction 
must be observed between beliefs based on evidence, and fancies 
(our fancies, or the fancies of others handed over to us, or un- 
confirmed rumours). Fancy can build “ castles in the air.” It 
does not require solid foundation on the earth for its buildings ; 
though it may have dreamed of them as granite and marble, and 
cedar overlaid with gold, it can suspend them by a gossamer thread 
to a line tied to the top of Mount Blanc on the one hand and the 
Matterhorn on the other. 

Implicit faith which the Papist praises so highly is not worthy. 
It is absurd. Explicit faith is knowledge derived from worthy 
personal testimony. (2) The Papist may remind one that he 
builds this implicit faith on the testimony of his Church; that that 
Church is infallible and that his implicit faith is not altogether 
implicit at all, whereupon, one might well ask him where he 
learned that his Church is infallible and where he learned that the 
body has the marks of a true Church of God. ‘The average 
layman in the Roman Catholic Church has never learned it from 
any genuine and ultimate source. He has never gone to the 
Holy Scriptures in which the marks of the Church are 
authoritatively given, and, in the exercises of the right of private 

_ judgment, endeavoured to learn whether the Church of Rome is 
a true Church of God. His faith is implicit, even though he has 
leaned on the “ Holy character of the Church,” in believing. 
He has blindly accepted that Church as the true Church of Christ 
and a reliable witness. He has never made a candid examination 
of the evidences which show the true character of the body to 
which he looks for guidance. 

One hears a good deal of talk from the Protestant camp, 
which argues that some Protestants, much as they would be 
surprised to know it, hold a view of faith not so far removed from 
Rome’s implicit faith. They speak of faith at times as though it 
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were a jump in the dark. They talk frequently, in rather 
swollen words, as though a life of faith were a great adventure. 
Some of these persons, carried away by certain philosophical 
isms, as Materialism, or other forms of Naturalism and unsettled — 
by radical higher criticism, have only a wavering faith of an 
explicit sort. From their ranks, some betake themselves to the 
bosom of Rome. Others, feeling that certainty is not really to be 
found with her, and having no relish for labour in a re-study and 
re-evaluation of the historical evidence for the truth of 
Christianity prefer to “ jump in the dark.” 


VII. Dogs Savinc Farrn tnciupe Assurance oF GRACE AND 
SALVATION ? 


Assurance of grace and salvation is not to be identified with 
assurance of faith. ‘This latter term as used by theologians might 
be substituted by the term “ assured faith.” In their parlance 
a man has assurance of faith when he accepts all that Christ, 
according to the Scriptures, claims to be true of Himself, as true ; 
and believes that Christ is able and ready to do all that, according 
to the Scriptures, He has promised to do. This phraseology is 
warranted in the authorised version. (Heb. x. 22.) This 
assured faith in Christ, in the truth of His claims, and His ability 
and readiness to fulfil all His promises, is necessary to any faith 
which is to meet withGod’s approval. “ Without faith it is impos- 
sible to be well-pleasing unto Him ; forhe that cometh unto God 
must believe that He is, and that He is a rewarder of them that 
seek after Him ” (Heb. xi. 6) ; whereas assurance of grace and 
salvation is assurance that the believer is in a saved state. 

Before getting too far away from assurance of faith, we 
should remind ourselves that it was, apparently, much more 
common sixty years ago than it is now; but that the boastful 
claims of Science as represented by such men as Professor Huxley, 
and Mr. Spencer, and their imitators, and the arrogant claims of 
rationalistic Higher Critics flourishing about the same time 
frightened and cowed many professed Christians; so that they 
were ready to forgive any measure of doubt or disbelief in their 
fellows ; and frowned on every measure of certain belief in the 
great fundamental doctrines once most surely believed. Hence 
we have heard relatively little of late of assurance of faith. For 
men like sheep run in flocks, pretty generally. But science is at 
length becoming again more modest in its leading exponents ; 
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and Rationalistic Higher Criticism is becoming saner and more 
modest. Hence there is hope that true Christians may win 
confidence in such numbers that they may be heard again voicing 
both assurance of faith, and assurance of grace and salvation. 

Our present question is not as to the relation of an assured 
faith to saving faith. This could be answered in a line or two. 
How can a man have saving faith, if he has not an assured faith— 
if he does not on the whole believe that ‘‘ God is, and is a rewarder 
of them that diligently seek Him” ? How can one, who does not 
on the whole believe in the readiness and ability of Christ to 
save the believing sinner, have saving faith ? Does he not say ° 
in his heart, Sir, I do not know whether you are able to save, nor 
whether you are ready to save? In saving faith there is an 
obediential element. How can a man who does not believe that 
Christ has divine attributes, that He is infinitely wise, and 
powerful, and gracious, take Him as his absolute Lord? But 
Christ demands as a term of discipleship to be taken as supreme 
Lord. Our question now is not about assurance of faith. The 
question, as stated at the head of this section is: Does saving 
faith include assurance of being in a state of grace and salvation ? 
Can a man have true saving faith in Jesus Christ and yet not have 
an assurance of being in a state of grace and salvation ? 

The great Reformers held that assurance of being in a saved 
state is of the very essence of saving faith. Thus Calvin taught 
of his own faith, as he has been understood, that his faith was a 
divine and spiritual belief that God had pardoned and accepted 
him. Perhaps we should add some lines from him, “ Now, we 
shall have a complete definition of faith, if we say, that it is a steady 
and certain knowledge of the Divine benevolence towards us, 
which being founded on the truth of the gratuitous promise in 
Christ, is both revealed to our minds and confirmed to our hearts, 
by the Holy Spirit.” (Institutes, Book III, chap. II, §VII.) 
Luther also held that assurance of being in an estate of salvation 
is of the essence of saving faith. Later sound theologians holding 
on most subjects views which aligned them with one or the other 
of the great reformers, began to hold that assurance of being in a 
state of grace and salvation is a consequence of true faith, and 
should usually follow self-examination guided by Biblical principles. 
An element in the evidence of true assurance of grace and 
salvation is saving faith. It is one of the traits or marks of 
Christian character unto which salvation is promised, by Him 
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whose promises fail not. We are taught that whosoever believeth 
on the Lord Jesus shall be saved. If we have ground for thinking 
that we truly believe with head and heart on the Lord Jesus 
Christ as He is presented in the Scriptures, we have a ground for — 
assurance as to our Christian character—a ground for believing 
that we have been brought into the estate of salvation. If we 
certainly observe other Christian graces in ourselves, as Christlike 
love to the brethren, supreme love to God, we have increased 
ground for believing that we are in a state of grace and salvation. 
Thus assurance of being regenerate and destined to everlasting 
salvation is a consequence of saving faith, though not of the 
essence of it. 

That assurance of being in a state of grace and salvation does 
so belong to true faith that one cannot have faith without also 
having assurance of salvation is not true, as appears more clearly 
from the following considerations: first, That many sincere 
believersdo not have full assurance ; second, That many undoubted 
saints of the ages of inspiration did not have it, at times. Asaph 
did not always haveit. “ Surely in vain have I cleansed my heart, 
and washed my hands in innocence.” But later he sings: 
“ Nevertheless I am continually with Thee. Thou hast holden 
my right hand. Thou wilt guide me with Thy counsel, and 
afterward receive me to glory” (Ps. lxxiii. 23-25). David did 
not always have it. Ps. xxxi. 22, “ As for me, I said in my haste, 
I am cut off from before thine eyes, nevertheless thou heardest 
the voice of my supplications when I cried unto Thee.” Asaph 
again says (Ps. Ixxvii. 9, 10), “ Hath God forgotten to be 
gracious? Hath he in anger shut up his tender mercies? And 
I said, This is my infirmity. But I will remember the years of the 
right hand of the Most High.” Paul, after years of devoted and 
heroic service (according to some exegetes) sometimes speaks as 
if he were not assured of eternal salvation (1 Cor. ix. 27): In 
any case, he came later to have a glorious assurance, “I have 
fought the good fight, I have finished the course, I have kept 
the faith. Henceforth there is laid up for me the crown of 
righteousness which the Lord, the righteous judge, shall give to 
me at that day” (2 Tim. iv. 7). Third, The Sacred writers 
exhort believers to go on to assurance. 2 Pet. i. 10, “ Give the 
more diligence to make your calling and election sure.” They 
would not have done this if to have faith had been therewith to 
have assurance of grace and salvation. Fourth, God could not 
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justly punish the non-elect for not believing that he was elect and 
therefore in a state of grace or soon to be. Such a belief is not 
involved therefore in saving faith; for not to have saving faith 
is sin and worthy of punishment. Fifth, The humble and modest 
soul would be embarrassed about coming to Christ, did he have 
to believe that he was elect asa pre-condition. He would ask : 
I must believe that I am saved in order to be saved? But I am 
conscious of being a lost sinner. How, then, canI come? The 
sinner at this stage has nothing to do with election. Election 
belongs to God. He says to the sinner, Believe and thou shalt 
be saved. The true believer may have true faith and yet lack 
true assurance; but it is his to win true assurance. (Compare 


Dabney’s Theology, p. 611.) 


VIII. Is Savinc Farrn Satvation? Or, Dogs it Errect 
SaLvaTION ? Wuat 1s 1Ts OFFicE wiTH REGARD TO 
SALVATION ? 


Saving faith is not salvation. Sometimes one reads that 
saving faith is salvation; but that is a huge overstatement ; it 
passes the limits of all proper rhetorical exaggeration. Saving 
faith is a function of the saved soul. The word salvation is of 
vastly rich content. Sometimes one reads that “faith effects 
salvation.” Even this is a mis-statement and a gross one. God 
brings salvation. He works effectual calling, one element of which 
is the capacity for saving faith; and He pronounces the 
repentant sinner just in His sight for the achieved righteousness 
of Christ which He imputes to him, and which the sinner receives 
by faith; and He sanctifies the believer, and He glorifies him 
ultimately. One oftener hears that saving faith brings justifica- 
tion. ‘This, too, isanincorrect statement. It does not bring nor 
effect justification, but by faith the believing sinner receives 
justification. God does the justifying act, the believing sinner 
receives it. The blind beggar with the open tin cup does not 
fill the cup with coppers and nickels and dimes. He receives 
gifts that passers-by drop into it. Saving faith receives justifica- 
tion as a free gift. In view of this fact, Christian people should 
use more modest language about what saving faith does. How- 
ever, saving faith is of vast importance to the poor sinner. While 
it is not salvation, and is not justification, and does not effect 
salvation, or justification, and while its function with reference to 
salvation is a very modest one, it is also exceedingly useful to the 
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poor sinner. The ready palm, or the tin cup, is filled with 
pennies, nickels, dimes and quarters which without the palm or 
the cup or some such receptacle would never reach the pocket of — 
the beggar. “‘ He that believeth on the Son hath everlasting life. 
He that refuseth to believe the Son shall not see life; but the 
wrath of God abideth on him.” Dr. J. Gresham Machen well 
says, “It is not as a quality of the soul that faith saves a man, 
but only as the establishment of contact with a real object of 
faith.” (What Is Faith? p. 174.) And old Richard Hooker, 
in a balanced way, writes, “‘ God doth justify the believing man, 
yet not for the worthiness of his belief, but for the worthiness of 
Him which is believed.” 

Tuos, C, Jounson. 
Richmond, Va., U.S.A. 


THE COUNTER-REFORMATION IN SCOTLAND 


THE BEGINNINGS 
1560-1580 


I 


To appreciate aright the difficulties that confronted the Scottish 
Reformed Church at the outset of its career, and to understand 
fully the deep problems that face the Reformed Churches 
today in Scotland, one must study with attention what is known 
in history as the Counter-Reformation or Catholic Revival. 

But either of these descriptions of a great and ambitious 
movement is misleading, inasmuch as the movement was neither 
the fruit of, nor was it characterised by, any reformation in 
doctrine, or impressive spiritual revival. Undoubtedly the 
Roman Catholic Church did put forth an effort at the Council 
of Trent to reform its discipline, administration and educational 
system. It also tried to define and clarify its doctrinal position, 
with the result that medievalism was more firmly entrenched in 
the Church thanever. But some glaring irregularities and abuses 
were removed, 

Under influences set free by the Renaissance, and as a reaction 
from the impiety, irreligion and ignorance of both the secular 
and regular clergy, a form of mystic quietism originated in 
Spain which developed into an intense religiousness. Questions 
of property, jurisdiction, statecraft and state politics were added 
to compel Governments everywhere to share in the movement, 
to propagate, establish and maintain this “ true religion ” of the — 
Counter-Reformation. Rome put forth remarkable energy in 
various directions; and at the conclusion of the Council of 
Trent, in 1563, the influences at work in the Council developed 
and coalesced into a mighty force to check the long series of 
victories won by the Reformation. If Rome was not to be 
everywhere victorious, it would everywhere vigorously challenge 
the new order, win back some of the lost ground, and even where 
it was unsuccessful, it would remain a menace to the Evangelical- 
ism* liberated by the Reformation, but not yet firmly established 


* Pollen, Papal Negotiations (S.H.S.), p. xliv. 
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in securely organised congregations. This movement aimed at 
nothing less than the complete overthrow of Protestantism, 
and the rehabilitating of the Roman Church as the universal 
Church, and as the world-governing temporal power. The . 
religious spirit of this movement is plainly evident. Its religion 
was a religion without tenderness, which did not scruple over 
methods, provided they served to remove every obstacle to its 
progress. This is clearly illustrated by the Emperor Ferdinand’s 
saying: “ Better no population at all than a population of 
heretics.” And he ruthlessly applied his maxim by reducing 
with sword and slaughter the Protestant population of Bohemia 
from 3,000,000 to 800,000, all nominally Roman Catholics.’ 

Again, no one can look at the flag in the museum of Leyden, 
which was found in one of the wrecked ships of the Spanish 
Armada, without being impressed with the religious fanaticism 
that supplied such a flag to every ship of the fleet. On its faded 
linen background can still be seen clearly a large-sized figure of 
the crucified Lord, bleeding, sorrowful, appealing. These © 
sailormen bowed before this picture as they went forth to battle 
calling on His name. But the frowning of the Lord on the 
enterprise, by letting loose the storms that utterly destroyed the 
Armada, was a solemn reminder to all of the truth of His own 
saying: “ Not every one that saith unto me Lord, Lord, shall 
enter into the kingdom of heaven ; but he that doeth the will of 
my Father which is in heaven.” 

That, then, was the aim and that the spirit of the Counter- 
Reformation, It knew no compromise, and it made none. It 
is therefore an unwelcome compliment to the mighty Roman 
Church, that can proudly point to its own consistency enshrined 
in the phrase semper eadem, for complacent Protestantism to 
deck it with the smug and scanty draperies of an amiable, tolerant 
and attractive modern maiden. For its spirit never changes, 
and its aim today is the aim of the Counter-Reformation, even 
when political and social conditions are unfavourable for its 
harsher methods. But what matters it? Whether the Reformed 
Faith is smothered by the sword of Ferdinand or by the peaceful 
penetration of today, the result will be the same, and that is 
what matters to those on either side of the long controversy. 

But there is some comfort for the disconsolate Reformed 
people in the facts set forth by the famous Dutch historian Fruin, 


1 Cf. Jessie Mothersole, Checboslovakia, 1926, p. 50. 
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that in the struggle for the Reformed Faith in the Netherlands, 
the higher ranks of society were indifferent, the leaders of industry 
were willing to submit to bondage in the interests of gain, and 
the intellectuals mantled themselves in cold aloofness. In con- 
trast, it was the rough and poor Beggars of Holland, who concealed 
beneath a common-place exterior a heroism for the faith, that 
saved Holland in its last extremities by the Relief of Leyden, and 
so rendered a victory for the Armada almost impossible, and 
saved Elizabethan rule for England.* Similarly, it was not the 
nobility nor the intellectuals of Scotland, but the robust faith of 
a stern and determined commonalty that defeated the early 
hopes of the Counter-Reformation in this country. 


II 


The weak Protestant groups in Italy and Spain soon suc- 
cumbed to the application of the Inquisition, reorganised after 
the Spanish model on a universal scale by Caraffa, and approved 
of by Pope Paul III in 1542. In the Netherlands, France and 
Bohemia, the pathway to Roman recovery was strewn with the 
victims of this cruel instrument. The seat of the Inquisition 
was the monastery of the order, Dominican or Franciscan, to 
which the inquisitors belonged. Organised massacre was not 
unknown. 

In Scotland, where papal nuncios twice advised slaughter,* 
the Roman faith was spared the shame, and the Scottish people 
the horror, of such an experience, not by the Christian charity 
of the Roman See, but by the humaneness and wisdom of Queen 
Mary. Among the potent instruments by which the movement 
was advanced in our own country, was the political ambition of 
Philip II of Spain, who sought to make of Britain an appanage 
of Imperial Spain, under his own or the Infanta’s sovereignty. 
Scarcely subordinate to this ambition was his unquenchable 
desire for universal Romanism, which would issue, he believed, 
from such sovereignty. The dark plots and deep intrigues that 
found their stimulus in this ambition, reveal priests and ex-priests, 
papal dignitaries, and Scottish Roman Catholic nobles, consumed 


1 R. Fruin, The Siege and Relief of Leyden in 1574 (Eng. trans.), 1926, passim. 
2 See p. 289. 
3 Elder, Spanish Influences in Scottish History, 1920, p. 83. 
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with zeal for the Roman reaction. And the hapless Queen Mary, 
too, up to the hour of her tragic death, was the very heart of 
Roman Catholic aspiration, as Mendoza informed Philip of 
Spain." 

In this Roman reaction few human instruments were more 
effective than the Jesuits who, with unwearied persistence, 
carried into effect the uncompromising anti-Protestant decrees 
of the Council of Trent. The Jesuits, doubtless, gave a much 
needed impetus to the awakened interest in the better and more 
systematic secular and religious education of a higher class of 
clergy, with a rigorous discipline, and the fostering of zeal for 
missionary enterprise.* At newly established seminaries like 
Douai Jesuits were specially trained for missionary work in 
Scotland. They were taught Greek and Hebrew that they might 
excel in theological disputations with Protestants. They were 
furnished with carefully studied explanations of scripture teach- 
ings to establish the dogmas of Rome. Elaborate rules for 
guidance in their mission work, complete subordination to the 
commands of their superiors, and intellects whetted by an intense 
study of scholastic theology, were their ample equipment for 
their task. Of the known morality and ethics of their society 
nothing so praiseworthy can be said. 

We find that the decisions of the Council of Trent reacted 
on the policy pursued by the Scottish Reformers, particularly 
in the matter of the theological training of the ministry. After 
the General Assembly had fully considered the advisability of a 
more systematic training of aspirants to the ministry, the wish 
of the Assembly was carried into effect by Parliament enacting 
in 1579* that the College of St. Mary’s, St. Andrews, should be 
wholly devoted to theological studies, with a divinity faculty of 
five professors. Andrew Melville, much against his will,’ was 
transferred from Glasgow University to organise this new faculty 
of divinity, and secure suitable appointments to the proposed 
staff. Thomas Smeton and Andrew Melville, Dean and Prin- 
cipal respectively of the Glasgow University, doubtless with a 
view to save the Reformed Church from the scandal of an 


* S.P., 1582, pp. 291, 323. 

2 Pollen, Counter-Reformation, p. 5. 

3 Cf. Pennington’s Counter-Reformation in Europe, p. 179. 

4 Acts Scot. Parl. Ill, pp. 178-182. 

5 Melvill’s Autobiography, p. 83; Booke of the Universale Kirke, pp. 466, 471. 
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uneducated ministry, one of the fatal defects of the pre-Reforma- 
tion Church, and to counteract the influence of the recently 
established Jesuit seminaries on the Continent,’ sought for the 
most proficient scholars of known fidelity to the Reformed Faith 
and Presbyterian polity. They accordingly invited Thomas 
Cartwright and Walter Travers to accept appointments at St. 
Andrews. They were both eminently qualified for the work 
offered to them, of which Melville was aware, having Cartwright 
as a colleague with him at Geneva when he taught there. But 
both declined the offer. Cartwright, who had already refused 
a professorship at Leyden, felt constrained to continue his services 
to the congregation at Antwerp. Travers preferred to remain 
among his own countrymen in England, but afterwards he went 
to Dublin and, as Provost of Trinity College there, he exercised 
much influence in introducing Presbyterianism there. But both 
these ornaments of English Puritanism, and erudite anti-Roman- 
ists, were lost to Scotland, and the Reformed Church facing the 
Counter-Reformation suffered a grievous loss thereby.’ 

The statutes* of the Provincial Synods of the pre-Reforma- 
tion Church in Scotland afford ample evidence of the need of 
reform within the Church. They afford as ample a proof of the 
futility of any attempts at reformation. Statutes were enacted 
against the ignorant and impure by dignitaries who could not 
enforce their precepts by their example, which resulted in a 
mocking revulsion from clerical insincerity that was fatal to the 
Church. For in the words of an erudite Roman Catholic his- 
torian, “ the reason why the Church eventually fell so suddenly 
and so completely was unquestionably the irregular state of her 
higher clergy, both secular and regular,’”* 

The Reformation, which was consummated in Scotland in | 
1560, was accordingly bloodless, thorough, complete and com- 
paratively easy. There were various reasons for this signal 
triumph of the Reformed Faith, and Father Pollen, already 
quoted, while frankly admitting the sudden and complete 
collapse of the Roman Church, attributes this with too firm an 


Melvill’s Autobiography, p. 76. 
2 Cf. A. F. Scott Pearson, Thomas Cartwright and Elizabethan Puritanism, pp. 194, 196. 
3 Cf. Dr. Joseph Robertson's Statuta Ecclesiae Scoticanae ; Dr. Patrick’s Statutes of the Scottish 
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emphasis to “ the irregular state of her clergy.” King Henry II 
of France sending information he had received from Scotland to 
Pope Paul IV, in 1559, writes dolefully of the situation in 
Scotland. He informs His Holiness of the “ incredible disaster 
which has since befallen the realm of Scotland to our extreme 
regret, disgust and displeasure.” He draws a dark picture of the 
corrupt customs, and the dissolute and depraved lives of all 
ranks of clergy. Almost all the higher nobility, and “ the greater 
part of the people,” are entirely infected by the “ damnable 
errors and heresies ” taught by the apostles of “ the doctrine of 
Geneva.” King Henry is thus more accurate in his diagnosis 
of the cause of the Reformation when he attributes it directly 
to the reformed doctrines of Geneva, than those who ascribe it 
largely to the impact of social and economic forces.’ Clearly, 
it was the Evangel that made the Reformation. It was the 
Evangel that gave the Reformation its power, stability and 
success; and it was the Evangel that furnished it with its defences. 
Its marvellous success was asserted by no one more emphati- 
cally than by the accurate Pollen in his sweeping and candid 
admission that “ Scottish Catholicism seemed hopelessly des- 
troyed and in effect never rose again.”* Nothing could prove 
this better than the pussilanimity and hopeless defection of the 
Scottish bishops, who unanimously refused to obey the Pope’s 
command to them to attend the Council of Trent.3 They were 
entirely lacking in the fervour of firm convictions that guards 
with a stern jealousy spiritual possessions. Henry Sinclair, now 
comfortably seated in the chair of the president of the College 
of Justice in Edinburgh, was “ positively vexed at being asked.” 
“ T do not thank you at all,”* was his churlish reply to De Gouda’s 
summons from the Pope. Surely these facts alone amply justify 
Knox’s severe description of Bishop Henry Sinclair as “ ane 
perfect Hypocrite.” 

In view of the wholesale defection of the higher clergy, it 
need not be surprising that throughout the length and breadth 
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1 Dr. Hay Fleming in his The tion in Scotland, chaps. VII and I puts the “ Word of 
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of Scotland the lower clergy disappeared from view almost as 
swiftly as hoar frost before the rising sun. It would appear as if 
there was no Roman Catholic Church remaining in Scotland for 
reformation or revival. But the leaders of the Counter-Reforma- 
tion looked beyond the present and visible situation. For to 
them the Church “ was still far from dead, and to hopeful souls 
it might seem that all could yet be restored.”* G. K. Chesterton, 
the literary protagonist of the Roman reaction today, animad- 
verting on the situation then, braces his co-religionists to action 
with the stimulus of his brave assurance, “ that there is no real 
hope that has not once been a forlorn hope.” 


III 


The first heralds of the Counter-Reformation to reach 
Scotland were two Jesuit priests, Fathers Brouet and Salmeron. 
They arrived on our shores as early as 1542. They are said to 
have received at Stirling a letter of commendation to the Scottish 
people from King James V. They were nuncios of Pope Paul III, 
sent to Ireland on a mission of revival in response to the earnest 
request of Archbishop Wauchope of Armagh, generally known 
as the “Scotch Doctor.” The directions given to them, as set 
forth by a recent historian of the Jesuits, cast a clear light on the 
methods and manners of the Jesuits. They were: “In the 
instructions for their manner of acting, Ignatius ordered that 
Brouet should be spokesman whenever nobles and persons of 
importance were to be dealt with. As Brouet had the looks and 
sweetness of an angel, whereas Salmeron was abrupt at times, 
the wisdom of the choice was obvious.”’ They found Ireland 
too hot for their enterprise, and so they had to beat a hasty - 
retreat to Rome, returning thither through Scotland. 

Although their mission was abortive they brought with them 
valuable information about affairs in Scotland. This information, 
along with other available data, was closely studied in Rome, 
chiefly from the military point of view. Rome was deeply 
impressed, and arrived at the firm conclusion that Scotland was 
the pivot* on which the fortunes of the Counter-Reformation 


1 Pollen, Counter-Reformation, pp. 17, 18. 

2 F. A. Forbes, Leaders of a Forlorn Hope. 
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must turn throughout Britain and Ireland. For if the Reforma- 
tion were weakened where it was most unyielding, and the 
vacillating nobles were detached ; and if ground were won in 
Scotland, the reconquest of England, Wales and Ireland would 
inevitably follow. 

This was not an unrealisable dream of fanatical visionaries, 
but a practical, and cleverly conceived plan, quite capable of 
achievement. For it was not the wealth of Scotland that was 
its most valuable asset, but its geographical position and the 
fighting propensity of its nobles. To these should be added the 
return of Queen Mary to Scotland in 1561 to be a rallying centre 
for the scattered forces of Roman Catholicism, and the ambitious 
political aims of Philip of Spain, aiming at a Spanish hegemony 
in western Europe, by having Queen Mary with a prince with 
Spanish sympathies reigning over England.’ Should a sufficient 
number of Scots be attached to the large reactionary forces in 
England the plan would have a successfulissue. Such considera- 
tions gave more than a semblance of justification to the cheery 
optimism of the leaders of the Counter-Reformation, who made 
Scotland and Queen Mary the pivot of their fortunes. Intrigues 
and bogus and real plots were set going in which Spanish ambas- 
sadors and papal dignitaries were inextricably mixed up. 

The first real organiser of these aims of the Counter- 
Reformation in Scotland was Nicholas Floris from Gouda in 
Holland. He had the prestige of valuable services rendered at 
the Diet of Worms in 1557.* He was specially chosen as a Jesuit 
particularly fitted for the difficult task of initiating, through 
Queen Mary, means and methods to re-establish that form of 
faith in her kingdom on which Scotland had two years previously 
turned its back. De Gouda, as he is known, arrived in Leith in 
1562, with the full credentials of a papal nuncio from Pope Pius 
IV, and charged to explore the ground and secure a strong base 
for future action. It was no easy matter for De Gouda to secure 
access to the Queen. She herself, however, six weeks after his 
arrival, cunningly arranged to receive him at the exact hour, on 
Friday, July 24th, 1562, at which her Protestant entourage were 
attending their own religious services. The movements of De 
Gouda, in various disguises, were not unknown, and the full 
significance of the coming of a papal legate was thoroughly 
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understood in Scotland. For Randolph, writing to Cecil,’ discloses 
knowledge of the hiding-place of De Gouda in the house of Hay, 
baillie of Errol in Perthshire, and the further fact that Queen 
Mary was quite well aware that her people viewed his mission 
as an occasion for the subversion of the State, and such a real 
danger to her person that all the forces at her command could 
not withstand. Yet in face of this real danger to the country 
over which she ruled, and whose safety she professed to have at 
heart, she secretly arranged an interview with De Gouda. 
The interview, of which a report* by De Gouda himself is 
extant, clearly reveals the firm attachment of Queen Mary to 
Rome, and the aims, although not the plans, of the Counter- 
Reformation in Scotland. The conversation moved around 
three main points. (1) The first was the Pope’s brief, which 
De Gouda read to Queen Mary. Apologising for the small 
success that followed on her return to Scotland, she wished the 
“ supreme Pontiff ” to take “ her ready will” for thedeed. To 
cover up her apparent concessions to the Reformers she assured 
the Pope through his nuncio that it was in order “to save 
a spark of the old faith” she was obliged unwillingly to 
bear many things, which she would not otherwise have borne. 
And as a proof of this she assured him “ that, for herself, she 
would rather die at once than abandon her faith.” But De 
Gouda reminded her that the Pope would much prefer deeds to 
assurances of faithfulness, however sincere. In doing so De 
Gouda nakedly revealed the savage spirit of the Counter- 
Reformation he was initiating. And its repulsive character 
becomes revolting when it is suggested to this apparently devout 
young woman that the drenching of Scotland with the blood of 
heretics would be highly meritorious in the sight of God. 


“For,” said De Gouda, “ the Pope exhorts you in defending 


the faith to follow the example of Queen Mary of England, now 

departed in Christ.” But to her eternal credit, Queen Mary 

of Scotland, though then under twenty years of age, was wiser 

and more humane than to rival the notoriety of bloody Mary 
* Randolph writing to Cecil at this time, said : “ Word was brought to the Queen’s 


grace, 
and for the time he (De Gouda) was secretly kept in the house of the ‘ Sheryffe of Arrel’ (i.e. Meg- 
ginch, near Errol in Perthshire, where the father of Edmund Hay, De Gouda’s guide, was baillie), 


a fit host for such a guest. . . . Marloth to remaining where any such person was received, who 
might be occasion of ‘ subvertion ’ of the state, and of more danger to her person than all the force 
she had could withstand. . . . Yet she (Queen) knows by Lords of Mar and Erskine and the 


justice Clerk my dislikings that any such man should be received gratefully in her country, who I 
good cause to suspect was brought in by some papists to work mischief.” C. Sc. P., I, p. 634. 
2 Pollen, Papal Negotiations, pp. 130-9. 
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of England, even for the promised reward of ultimately departing 
“ in Christ.” 

(z) The second point was how to get the Pope’s brief to the 
bishops who were summoned by the Pope to attend the Council 
of Trent. The Queen assured him that if he travelled unknown 
nothing harmful would happen to him. Therefore there was 
no need of a safe conduct, a fact which is creditable to the 
Reformers, then on the surge of a national revolution. 

(3) The third point raised the practical question, how best 
to succour those of her people, “‘ now so miserably led astray ” ? 
De Gouda pressed on her that “ the most easy and fitting method 
was that followed by the Emperor and most of the Catholic 
princes, secular and ecclesiastical, including her uncle, the 
Cardinal of Lorraine, viz., to establish a college where she would 
always have pious and learned men at hand, who might instruct 
in Catholicism and piety both the people and the young who 
were the hope of the Commonwealth.” She expressed entire 
sympathy with the proposal, but she mildly protested that the 
times were not propitious for such a venture. One of the 
reasons urged by De Gouda in support of his proposal was an 
unintentional proof of the ignorance of the old priesthood. 
“ Most of the bishops,” he urged, “ are destitute of the resisting 
powers requisite for meeting the foe and standing firm in the 
day of battle.” “The few Catholic preachers there are” (and 
this suggests that there were priests in hiding) “ do not venture 
to moot the questions that are now controverted, or are unable 
to explain them fittingly.” 

From De Gouda’s point of view the aspect of religion was 
gloomy in the extreme. One day, close to where he lodged, he 
saw “ three priests publicly abjuring the Catholic Faith.” But 
even more mortifying still was the renunciation of the vow of 
chastity by a superintendent, a doctor of theology and a monk 
who, to enforce his belief by example, was publicly married at 
the age of seventy. But De Gouda was not overwhelmed by the 
outward and unfavourable. aspect of things. On the contrary 
he was buoyed up with a firm belief in the eventual resurrection 
of his Church, and the introduction of the full programme of the 
Counter-Reformation, a Catholic king, good Catholic bishops, 
councillors, colleges, and a Spanish alliance." Nor was his 
optimism without warrant, as the direct fruit of his visits proves. 


1 Pollen, Papal Negotiations, p. 138; Pollen, Counter-Reformation, p. 20. 
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On October 3rd, 1562, De Gouda left Scotland on a French 
vessel lying to in the Forth. There embarked along with him, 
Ninian Winzet, priest and schoolmaster at Linlithgow, a vigorous 
controversialist who was as unsparing in his criticism of the 
depravity of the priesthood and their negligence of the educational 
interests of the community, as he was uncompromising in his 
opposition to Knox. But more important from the Roman 
Catholic point of view, and more serious from the Reformed 
standpoint, was the embarkation on the same ship of six highly 
connected youthful Scots, who were to be the hopefuls of the 
movement which De Gouda had inaugurated. They were 
Edmund Hay of the Megginch family, out of which sprang the 
Kinnoul Earls; William Crichton, a cousin of Hay; James 
Gordon, fifth son of the fourth Earl of Gordon ; James Tyrie ; 
Robert Abercromby, and William Murdoch. Soon afterwards 
these were joined by fourteen more Scots of kindred spirit. They 
all became members of the Jesuit Order. Colleges for such, 
and for other aspirants to the priesthood, were erected at Douai, 
Paris, Rome, and Madrid. In one or other of these the future 
priests of Scotland received their training and culture, of which 
we hear later in even the remotest Highland districts. 


IV 


Four years later, in 1566, Edmund Hay with William Chis- 
holm, Bishop of Dunblane, returned from France to carry to 
Queen Mary the instructions of Pope Pius V through his nuncio, 
Vincenzo Laureo, Bishop of Mondovi, who was chosen for the 
Scottish nunciature. In 1565 Mary married her cousin, Lord 
Darnley, a Roman Catholic prince. The Earl of Murray, her 
half-brother, opposed the marriage, and he had to flee to England. 
Darnley wished to become a real king, but Mary refused to yield 
to his demand for royal authority. David Rizzio, her confiden- 
tial clerk, an Italian Roman Catholic aided and abetted her. 
Rizzio was murdered brutally in Mary’s presence on March gth, 
1566. Murray returned to Scotland. In her struggles Mary 
sent the Bishop of Dunblane to Rome to crave a subsidy to help 
her to suppress the Protestant lords. Pius V congratulated Mary 
and Darnley on their zeal. “ We have heard,” the Pope wrote, 
“ with the utmost joy that you and his Highness, your husband, 


™ Hay Fleming, Reformation in Scotland, pp. 63, 94, 124, 130, 518 ; Bellesheim, III, pp. 35-53- 
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have lately given a brilliant proof of your zeal by restoring the 
due worship of God throughout your whole realm.” Then 
proceeds the Pope temptingly: “‘ Whereas you know the Lord _ 
has promised rewards for good holy deeds, not when begun, but 
when ended—therefore complete what you have commenced, 
and go on with the greatest diligence you can, weeding out 
completely the thorns and tares of heretical pravity.”* This 
was, and the Pope intended it to be, a direct incentive to whole- 
sale slaughter. On the Continent of Europe there existed papal 
leagues or, at least, a community of sentiment which was actively 
engaged in suppressing Protestantism. It was imbued with the 
spirit of the Council of Trent, and it was thoroughly intolerant 
of any kind of compromise with Protestants, politically or 
ecclesiastically, It was in that spirit that Pius V instructed his 
nuncio Laureo. 

And Laureo was himself the very embodiment of that spirit. 
For at the commencement of his nunciature he conferred with 
the Duke of Savoy to reconquer Geneva, and so overwhelm ~ 
Calvinism at its fountain-head.* It need not, therefore, be 
surprising to us to hear that he cruelly tested Queen Mary’s own 
loyalty to the Counter-Reformation spirit by urging her to put 
to death the six miscreants, as he calls them, viz. the Protestant 
nobles Murray, Argyll, Morton, Lethingham, Bellenden, and a 
commoner McGill. Then, when these are summarily disposed 
of, he assures the Queen, and he was probably right, that “‘ the 
holy Catholic and Roman religion could soon be restored with 
ease throughout the kingdom, as no leader of faction would 
remain.”’ ‘The Queen bravely refused to imbrue her hands in 
their blood. Her brave words were: ‘‘ That she could not 
stain her hands with her subjects’ blood.”* Thus a second time, 
her womanliness conquered the Roman Catholic in her. 


V 


Nowhere in Europe was the Reformation so orderly, peace- 
able and bloodless as in Scotland, chiefly because it had not run 
through political channels. Nevertheless, the dead Church was 
a fat carcass which attracted eagles and, after their manner, 
they quarrelled. Greedy nobles poised for personal advantage 


Pollen, Papal Negotiations, pp. 232-3. Ibid., p- evil. 
3 Ibid., pp. cx, 278. 4 Ibid., p. cxviii. 
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in the distribution of property. From another viewpoint the 
Reformation formed the basis for national independence, and it 
could not on that account be free of political and self-seeking 
influences. Indeed, for some time before and after the Reforma- 
tion political influences are inextricably interwoven with eccles- 
iastical questions and interests. Interesting and powerful per- 
sonages appear on the scene, and their activities, in both the 
political and ecclesiastical spheres, had as direct a bearing on 
the fortunes of the Reformation as on the development of the 
national life that emerged on its social or political side. Thus 
Murray, Morton, Lethington, Huntly and Lennox, in their 
various capacities, were important factors in the Reformed 
movement, and counter-movement of Rome. Thus, although 
Murray overwhelmed and destroyed the almost sovereign power 
of Huntly in the North of Scotland, the house of Gordon still 
survived as the great ally of Rome. Similarly, the murder of 
Rizzio, of which Darnley and the Protestant nobles were not 
innocent, reacted against Protestant interests. Further, the 
alleged complicity of Bothwell and Mary’ in the murder of her 
husband, Darnley, in 1567, led to their unnatural marriage. 
Rome at first encouraged this marriage for, although Bothwell 
was already married and was licentious, he was only a nominal 
Protestant who was brave and martial, and if he would renounce 
Protestantism (as he did) by the devout Queen Mary’s side, he 
might overthrow the Protestant cause. That was how the 
Spanish ambassador, Guzman de Silva, viewed the match.’ 
But instead of this, the shameful marriage had the effect of 
rousing general hostility to Mary, and in consequence the sym- 
pathy of Roman Catholics in England and on the Continent was 
temporarily alienated from her. Protestants and Roman 
Catholics alike joined forces against her. She was defeated at 
* In his posthumous work, The Tragedy of Kirk O° Field, 1930, p. 201 et seg., Major-General 
R. H. Mahon leads us through the labyrinth of intrigue which resulted in the death of Darnley in 
1567, and he shows that the real basis of that tragedy was the Counter-Refi ion movement against 
the Protestant lords and the Queen, which was directed with tireless energy by the Jesuits, Edmund 
Hay and his cousin, William Crichton, Philip’s envoy and the papal Nuncio. To all these regicide 
was a justifiable action. The real objective of the plot, pt waa it was carefully concealed, was the 
removal of the Queen, the placing of the degenerate Darnley on the throne who, with his father 
a Roman Catholic revival and aided by Spain and Rome, would overthrow the Protestant 
lords and, with Scotland as a pivot, gradually strangle English power. Anyone with some knowledge 


of the previous history of Hay and Crichton can have no difficulty in believing them capable of 
conceiving 80 monstrous an intention. 

2 Writing to his master, Philip of Spain, Guzman de Silva said: “ The Queen had indeed 
consulted two or three bishops on the matter before she married, and they gave it as their opinion that 
she could do so, because Bothwell’s wife was related to him in the fourth degree . . .’’ But 
Mamerot, Mary’s confessor, opposed the marriage. Pollen, Papal Negotiations, p. 520. 
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Carberry Hill on June 15th, 1567, and taken prisoner to Lochleven 
Castle, where she abdicated in favour of her infant son. Next 
year she escaped from Lochleven, fought with Murray’s forces . 
at Langside, but she failed. She escaped and threw herself on 
Queen Elizabeth’s mercy. 

James VI, her infant son, was crowned King at Stirling, on 
July 29th, 1567, John Knox officiating. Murray was made 
Regent. With the fall of Mary and the Regency of Murray, 
the future of Protestantism would seem to be free of anxiety. 
But the omens were not so propitious. For the power of Mary’s 
remarkable personality was more effective for the aspirations of 
Rome, when she was incarcerated, than when she was free. 
Murray was assassinated in 1570, and in him fell a great Protestant 
and statesman. Lennox, Mar and Morton in turn succeeded 
him. The latter brought the whole of Scotland under his rule. 
Although ecclesiastically Anglican in his sympathies, and favoured 
by neither the Roman Catholics nor the more evangelical . 
Reformers, he was nevertheless a strong buttress of Protest- 
antism. But he fell from power and was executed in 1581. 

The young king then began to rule in person. But then 
a sinister figure appeared on the scene. He was Esmé Stewart, 
Duke D’Aubigny. He was a cousin of the king, and came from 
France at the king’s express wish.‘ D’Aubigny was French, 
and always Roman Catholic at heart, although ostensibly a 
Protestant. He was created Duke of Lennox, and was the first 
of the king’s favourites. He came to Scotland with the avowed 
intention of re-establishing the Roman Catholic faith there. 
In neighbouring England the Jesuit missionaries were active, 
and they succeeded in reviving the Roman Catholic faith and in 
effectively organising the Roman Church there. The same 
could be done in Scotland. So the outlook in Scotland about 
1580 appeared favourable to a Roman Catholic revival of power, 
which seemed, indeed, imminent. 

Further, although 1560 marks the complete and final over- 
throw of the Roman Catholic Church throughout Scotland, 
and all its agencies and fabrics were extinct and in hopeless dis- 
order, the new life that permeated Scotland was not coalesced 
into an active organism such as would render Protestantism 
immune.* For although the Reformed Faith was the national 


1 Forbes Leith, S.J. Narratives of Scottish Catholics, 1885, p. 138. 
2 Hume Brown, History of Scotland, II, p. 174 et seq. 
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religion, for many years after 1560, “ the framework of the Roman 
Catholic System still pervaded Scottish Society, in the form of 
the secularised remains of the bishoprics, priories, nunneries, 
and other ecclesiastical institutions and dignities, with all the 
incrustations of life-interests and conveyance of right.” “ Ex- 
bishops, who were still bishops and drawing their temporalities, 
walked about.” A vast number of “ commendators ” managed 
and drew the revenues of abbacies and priories. Deans, canons, 
prebendaries, who were no spiritual personages at all, but lay 
waifs of the Roman system, lived on benefices.* All such symbols 
of the Roman Church acted as strong incentives to Roman 
ambition to recover lost power in Scotland. 

Queen Mary’s own double policy also reacted favourably 
on Roman Catholic interests, The various enactments by Church 
and State from 1560 onwards, against Roman Catholics may 
appear, at this distance of time, harsh and severe. They forbade 
the hearing of mass under heavy penalties of imprisonment or 
confiscation of property for the first offence, exile for the second, 
and death for the third. In 1572 the extreme limit of severity 
was reached by the articles that made it legal for all subjects to 
“invaid ” to death such as evaded the sentence of banishment. 
Yet no less a Roman Catholic authority than Bishop Leslie 
himself is witness to the fact that few Roman Catholics were 
exiled for their religion, fewer still were imprisoned, and none 
were put to death.* 


VI 


The very severity of these laws, even though they were in. 
abeyance, suggests fear of danger or uncontrollable anxiety on 
the part of the Reformers. That there was real danger to the 
realm from Roman Catholic aspirations is clearly proved by such 
unmistakable signs and events as the excommunication of 
Queen Elizabeth in 1570, and the intrigues for her assassination 
to secure a Roman Catholic successor, the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew in 1572 brutally effected by the Guises and 
which received the fervid and cordial approval of the Pope, 
and the plotting of the Scottish Roman Catholic nobleman, 


1 RP.C.S., III, pp. xx, xxi. 
2 Hay Fleming, Reformation, p. 437- 
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Lord Seton and others with the Duke of Alva to invade 
Scotland." 

The long and solemn fasts ordered by the Reformers, in| 
view of these grave perils, are indicative of how deeply real to 
them was the danger ; and only a pure cynic will dare to ignore 
the significance of these spiritual exercises. 

Mary’s attitude to the Reformed Faith, in recognising the 
status quo in religion, and in giving repeated assurances of her 
intention to punish no man for his religion, is generally acclaimed 
as a rebuking example of splendid toleration to the Reformers. 
But in reality, it was only a clever political manceuvre to hide her 
inmost and unchanging desire to have the Roman faith re-estab- 
lished in Scotland by the aid of armed force, as her conversation 
with De Gouda already noticed, her scheming through Beaton, 
her ambassador in France, and through the Spanish ambassadors, 
amply prove.* Gueran de Spes, the Spanish ambassador, wrote 
to Philip in 1568 that a favourable opportunity presented itself 
to handle Scottish affairs successfully and “of restoring the 
country to the Catholic religion.” Philip in consequence 
directed his generalissimo, Duke of Alva, to do the utmost he 
could to aid the proposed rebellion in Mary’s interest. Her 
manceuvres were, at least, partially successful. 


VII 


It is important to observe here, as a sign of the times, how 
the Roman party was steadily growing in favour at Court. 
Under Lennox and Arran there was a steady increase of favour 
shown to the leading members of the old Marian party, who had 
been weakened during Morton’s strong rule. Lord Maxwell 
was promoted Earl, and Lords Crawford, Doune, Ogilvie, and 
the ardent Roman Catholic, Lord Seton, were re-admitted to 
favour. Ker of Fernihirst and Sir James Balfour of Pitten- 
dreich, “ two most darkly-dyed Marian offenders,” were brought 
back from their exile and allowed to stay in Scotland. Sir 
Robert Melville, another “ conspicuous Marian partisan,” was 


1 On September 7th, 1570, Lennox wrote to Elizabeth that the Duke of Alva intended to 
land at Montrose, “ where some strangers sounded the water. . . . These are expected by the 
adversaries to be here within fifteen days . . .’’ “ Lord Seyton having lately sailed to Flanders” 
was understood to be one of the adversaries who encouraged the enterprise. Elizabeth is appealed to 
“to obviate the peril,”’ Cecil was written to in the same strain. C. Sc. P., III, p. 334. 

2 Hay Fleming, Mary Queen of Scots, pp. 108, 110, 122-4 ; Elder, ish I 3 
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made Treasurer-Depute. It is highly significant, too, that when 
Bishop Chisholm, referred to by De Gouda, made a moving 
appeal to the king for help in his need, as he was brought to 
extreme poverty, and “for want of meit, claith, and uther 
necessaris ”’ contracted an incurable disease, and could not 
“lang indure,” ample provision was made for him at once by 
the king, in money and victuals for the rest of his lifetime, for 
“his bettir sustentation in his auld aige.”* This must be 
admired on Christian and humanitarian grounds, but one sees 
clearly in all these tendencies the strong influence of Esmé 
Stewart, whose motives were always ecclesiastical and political 
rather than Christian and humanitarian. 

While Mary professed tolerance for the Reformed Faith, 
as has already been noticed, she claimed for herself that “ she 
finds no impiety in the mass, but that the same is well-grounded,” 
and accordingly she insisted on having a confessor and mass at 
Holyrood, which all her retinue must be permitted to attend 
without molestation. At the same time she debarred any of her 
servants from attending the services of the Reformed ministers, 
which was not quite tolerant. 

She had her infant son baptised with full Roman rites in 
circumstances of great splendour. She expressed the hope that 
this spectacular baptism of her son “ might be the harbinger of 
a general return to Catholic observances.” The papal nuncio, 
Laureo, who doubtless insisted on the Roman rite, reported that 
its observance “will be a good beginning.”* All this was 
splendid propaganda among unstable Protestant nobles, when 
the religious views of not a few of them were in a fluid state. 

But Mary’s example, in open defiance of the laws of her realm 
in ordering mass at Holyrood and in attending it, was even more 
effective. The Pope on being told of this restoration of the 
mass in Scotland was so elated that he announced that “ he was 
more pleased with that news than with his election to the 
papacy.” Father Crichton, writing from Lyons to the vicar- 
general Borgia in 1566, said that “ the state of religion was such 
that the King went to mass every day,” that “the Queen 
ordered certain preachers to preach in her chapel, whither all 
the Catholics flocked to hear them, and there also they stayed.” 

1 RP.C.S., III, pp. xli, xlii, 357-8. 

2 “Tt is believed for certain,’’ wrote Laureo, “ that the baptism will be according to the 


ancient rite of the Holy Catholic and Roman Church, which will be a good beginning.’’ Pollen, 
Papal Negotiations, pp. cxvii, 282. 
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“The bishops say mass in some of their monasteries without 
suffering for it.” But he regrets to state that “ the heretics 
preach throughout the country, though the Queen’s praiseworthy 
wish to remove them continues.”* Masses were said, apparently, 
with comparative freedom, for the penalties for their celebration 
seem to have been seldom inflicted. They were said at Paisley 
in May, 1563, without any serious result to Archbishop Hamilton.’ 
The delinquents who transgressed at Congilton, Rosdew, Ren- 
frew, Garscadden, Halket, Glasgow, Provan, Cathcart, Ruther- 
glen, Neilston, Sanquhar, Barskeoch, Blairwhinochy, and Cambus- 
keith, suffered no severer penalty for their offence than to be 
cautioned.° 

The Earl of Bedford, writing from Berwick on August 18th, 
1565, reported that the Queen was getting many people to 
attend her mass, “ and never so many as now there were at it on 
Sunday last.”* Father Edmund Hay, writing to Borgia from 
Paris on May 15th, 1566, intimated with certainty that over 
“9,000 persons publicly communicated this Easter in the 
queen’s chapel,” and that “ many more did so in other parts of 
the country.” ‘Then, he proceeds with confidence, “ one may 
easily gather with what little trouble the whole people might be 
recalled to its duty, and to the bosom of the church.” Then, 
disclosing the sanguinary aims of the Counter-Reformation, he 
proceeded to show how easily this could be done, “if only the 
good queen, assisted by some external aid, could reduce a few 
tyrants to order.” 

De Silva, reporting to his royal master Philip of Spain, from 
London on July 26th, 1567, and no doubt anxious to make a 
good impression on the king, is even more precise. He stated 
on the authority of Mamerot, Mary’s French confessor, a 
Dominican friar who attended the Council of Trent, that during 
the six weeks of Lent of that year 12,606 persons communicated 
“in the church of Edinburgh only, where the queen attends her 
services.”’ These figures are almost incredible, unless Mamerot 
counted the same people repeatedly during Lent, for the whole 
population of Edinburgh in 1550 was only 30,000 and, seventeen 
years later, in the year 1567, when according to De Silva himself 


* Pollen, Papal Negotiations, pp. 492, 495- 

* Hay Fleming, Reformation, p. 434- 

3 Ibid. 

4 Ibid. p. 442. 

5 S.P. Eliz., p. 663; Pollen, Papal Negotiations, p. 520. 
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“the greater part of the common people were heretics,” the 
population could not have been much larger. In any case the 
situation changed very seriously for Protestants from that which 
obtained six years earlier, and of which John Knox could truth- 
fully and triumphantly say: “ Papistis wer so confounded that 
none within the realme durst more avow the hearing or saying 
of messe than the theavs of Lyddesdaill durst avow their theft 
in presence of ane upryght judge.”* For the causes we have 
described above, it would appear, from the Roman Catholic 
viewpoint, that the time was opportune for the Jesuits’ first great 
assault on Scotland’s religious freedom. 
D. Mactean. 

Edinburgh. 


¥ Laing, Knox's History of the Reformation, II, p. 265. 


THE HIGHER CRITICISM OF THE 
PENTATEUCH—RE-EXA MINED. 


[Summary of first instalment: We have noticed, in sub-sections I-VI of our 
former article, that because the Higher Critics consider Evolution to be an 
established fact in science, they cannot consider themselves, or anyone else, to be 
scientific unless this doctrine is applied to religion. In other words, their object 
is to show the gradual development in religion from animism to monotheism. 
They assign an earlier or less advanced conception of religion to the JE source, 
whilst the later ideal is given to the P source. We have endeavoured to show that 
the positions taken up by the Destructive Higher Critics are, in this reference, 
untenable.] 


VII 


The second main point of criticism that will be considered 
is that J was compiled in Judah about 850 B.c., whilst E was 
compiled in the Northern kingdom (Ephraim) about 750 B.c., 
and that both were joined into one main source JE about 700-. 
650 B.C. 

As in the previous section, so now, we will consider the 
various statements of the moderate critics themselves, so as to 
hear their evidence first. 

“The age to which J and E are commonly assigned is 
therefore that of the early monarchy—after David (¢. 1000 B.c.) 
and before the prophets of the eighth century B.c. who perhaps 
allude to these narratives; they certainly allude to traditions 
which are incorporated in them (Am. ii. 9; Hos. xii. 3f, 12f) ; 
and certainly also represent a more advanced religious point of 
view.” 

“ Critics of different schools agree in supposing that E was a 
native of Ephraim. His narrative bears indeed, an Ephraimitic 
tinge.” 

‘J is commonly regarded as having belonged to the 
Southern Kingdom.” 

“On the relative date of E and J, the opinion of critics 
differ. Although however they differ as to the relative date of 
J and E, they agree that neither is later than ¢. 750 B.c., and most 
are of opinion that one (if not both) is decidedly earlier.” 

“ All things considered, both J and E may be assigned with 
the greatest probability to the earlier centuries of the monarchy.”* 


1 G.O.T., p. 37. L.O.T., p. 122. 
3 Ibid., 123. 4 Ibid., 125. 
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“The relative dates of J and E are variously given, but no 
authorities bring them down to a lower period than the middle 
of the century indicated (that is, the eighth century B.c.). On 
good grounds it has been concluded that E was written or produced 
in the Northern Kingdom, J being usually assigned to the South. 
Dr. E. Kautzsch regards J as the earlier, c. 850 B.c.—E being 
later still, down to about 740 B.c. And the blending of the two 
into one form JE, as it is found in the Pentateuch, was accom- 
plished about 640 B.c.” 

In connection with the enquiry on this point of criticism, it 
will perhaps help if we take three questions and answer them. 


(a) On what grounds are E and J assigned to the Northern and 
Southern Kingdoms respectively ? 

(b) Why are they given those dates, and are all the critics agreed 
on this point ? 

(¢) Are J and E to be regarded as two sources, or only as one ? 


As regards (a) Dr. Driver says “ Critics of different schools 
agree in supposing that E was a native of the Northern kingdom. 
Localities belonging to the Northern kingdom are prominent in it, 
and especially Shechem and Bethel. Abraham is brought more 
into connection with Beersheba; Reuben (not Judah, as in J) 
takes the lead in the history of Joseph. J on the other hand is 
assigned to the Southern Kingdom. The Israelitish tradition 
treated Reuben as the firstborn, but in J’s narrative of Joseph, 
Judah is represented as the leader of the brethren. 
Abraham’s home is at Hebron.”* 

But now in answer to all this, let us consider the other side 
of the question. It must be remembered that whilst most of the 
critics state the above view, as though that were the only one 
that counted, yet there are also those who assign J to the Northern 
kingdom for the same reasons that others have assigned it to the 
South (e.g. Reuss and Kuenen) and J. E. Carpenter in his 
Oxford “ Hexateuch ” writing on this subject says: “ The data 
do not appear to be decisive, and each possibility finds eminent 
advocates.” 

Moreover, when we look closer into the text of the Bible 
itself, we do not find that J favours the South, and E the North, 
as is suggested. ‘Thus it is true that in J, Abraham’s home is at 
Hebron, as already stated, but it is at Bethel in the North that he 
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sets up his first altar." Towards the end of his life, he lives in 
Beersheba (in the South), but E gives this information as well as 
J.?. The same may also be said of Isaac’s sojourn in Beersheba. © 
Moreover E gives us some stories in connection with Bethel, 
Shechem, and Beersheba, but he equally relates that it was on 
Mount Moriah, that Abraham offered up Isaac. Consequently 
we can make no definite statement as to the particular places to 
which each referred, for as it appears, each source gives the 
place where the event took place, irrespective of the fact as to 
whether it was in Judah or Ephraim. 

() Why is J assigned to ¢. 850 B.c., and E to 750 B.c., and are 
all the critics agreed as to these dates ? 

‘‘ The terminus ad quem is fixed by the general consideration 
that the prophetic tone and point of view of J and E alike are not 
so definitely marked as in the canonical prophets (Amos, Hosea, 
and others), the earliest of whose writings date from ¢. 760-750. 
It is probable also, though not quite certain (for the passages may 
be based upon unwritten tradition) that Amos ii. 9; Hosea 
xii. 3f, 12f, contain allusions to the narrative of JE.”* 

From this paragraph we learn that the reason for assigning 
this date is that the language and teaching of the JE writings 
is not so fully developed as in the prophetic writings. But bearing 
in mind what we saw in the introduction, that the critics state 
that religion is a gradual development from the lower to the 
higher forms, then if it is maintained that the first trace of 
monotheism for instance, is found in the Minor Prophets, natur- 
ally anything dealing with Israel’s history must be placed before 
the Minor Prophets. So far we agree, that the writings were 
placed before the Prophets, but now the next point is, are we 
bound to say that these sources originated only just before, or is 
there any reason why they could not have been written long 
before ? The second half of our question, when answered, will 
afford the best answer to this. For it really amounts to this, 
are all the critics agreed that these sources did originate only 
just before the Minor Prophets wrote their messages ? 

“On the relative date of E and J, the opinions of critics 
differ. Dillmann, Kittel, and Riehm assign the priority to E, 
placing him goo-850 B.c. and J, ¢. 750; 830-800 (Kittel,) or 


? Genesis xii. 8. 
2 Gen. xxi. 33 xxii. 19 (E). 
3 L.O.T., p. Ang 
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c. 850 (Riehm). Welhausen, Kuenen, and Stade, on the other 
hand, assign the priority to J, placing him 850-goo 8.c. and 
E, ¢. 750." 

The best conclusion that we can reach as regards the dates 
of these two sources is that which W. E. Addis makes in his book 
The Documents of the Hexateuch, where in discussing this very 
question he says, “ The question of priority of J or E is still one 
of the most vexed questions in the criticism of the Hexateuch.” 

Dr. Driver’s conclusion as to the terminus a quo is “ It is 
more difficult to fix with confidence ; in fact, conclusive criteria 
fail us. We can only argue on grounds of probability derived 
from our view of the progress of the art of writing, or of literary 
composition, or of the rise and growth of the prophetic tone and 
feeling in Israel, or of the period in which the traditions con- 
tained in the ancient narratives might have taken shape, or of the 
probability that they would have been written down before the 
impetus given to culture by the monarchy had taken effect. . . 
Both (J and E) belong to the golden period of Hebrewliterature.”” 

The last sentence seems to speak volumes on the whole 
question of the probabilities suggested above. For allowing for 
a moment that the critics are right, and that we have two separate 
sources, still they are parallel ones, and the stories run side by 
side, and in fact at times the critics are not able to decide as to 
whether the story is taken from J or E. Remembering also the 
wonderful retentiveness of the Eastern mind, and how frequently 
things were circulated orally, and the same stories were passed 
on from age to age with absolute faithfulness, it is not beyond a 
possibility, and indeed a very strong probability that both J and E 
are dependent either on a fixed tradition that had been circulated 
orally, centuries before (for tradition does not become stereotyped 
in a day or year), or else had been written down before. The fact 
that these two sources run on parallel lines, acts in two ways. 
It shows that the tradition had already become fixed, for if not, we 
cannot conceive that two stories would have originated from 
separate sources and would have been exactly alike, and on the 
other hand, it reacts on the sources themselves, for if the tradition 
was fixed, we can see how faithfully both authors adhered to the 
tradition. Bearing in mind then the facts so far as we have been 
able to gather them, we learn that some critics date these two 
writings about goo, and we have decided that they are based on a 
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tradition which is centuries older, and when we realise that the 
Egyptian monuments have established the fact of the Exodus, 
and moreover 1 Kings vi. 1 gives us the date, as 480 years before . 
the building of the temple, we can assume the date of the 
Exodus to be about 1450 8.c. Thus we have only to go back about 
five centuries to reach the conclusion that Moses might have been 
responsible for the original compilation of the tradition, and 
“ Since the actual conclusive criteria fail us,” there seems to be no 
reason why Moses should not have been the author. It used to 
be stated that it was impossible for Moses to have written these 
sources, because he did not know how to write, or at least that his 
knowledge of writing would be only of an elementary nature. 
But the Code of Hammurabi has proved conclusively that 
Babylonia enjoyed a very high state of civilisation long years before 
the days of Moses, and also when it is remembered that “ Moses 
was learned in all the arts of the Egyptians,” there is no longer 
any difficulty in admitting that it was possible for Moses to write _ 
these accounts, and now in addition to all this, Dr. Driver says 
that they were produced in the period of Israel’s greatest skill in 
literary work. He calls it the “Golden Period of Hebrew 
Literature.” When we think of “ The Golden Period of English 
Literature ” our minds turn to the sixteenth century, and why do 
we call that the “ Golden Period ” ? Simply because the style of 
writing was much more beautiful than in previous ages. So here, 
we presume that Dr. Driver assigns these two writings (J and E) 
to Israel’s Golden Period, because he considers that the style of 
writing is more developed than anything that had previously 
appeared, If that is the case, we have again a strong argument 
for believing that these two sources were based on a much 
earlier tradition, either oral or written, and most probably the 
latter, and it would therefore be this written tradition which had 
been written down by Moses, and which had been worked over and 
revised during this “‘ Golden Period.” Of course viewed from the 
fact that we are able to look upon Israel’s history throughout the 
Old Testament, it might mean that the Golden Period of Hebrew 
Literature was the best that ever existed, so far as we can trace 
it in the Old Testament, but I can hardly think that Dr. Driver 
refers to a later period than the time of J and E, for if so, it does not 
say much for the critical theory, that the prophets who lived and 
wrote after J and E were the means of raising Israel’s religious 
standard, and neither does it say much for the wonderful writings 
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of such men as Jeremiah or Ezekiel. Consequently we are 
driven on the statements of the critics themselves, to the 
conclusion that if J and E belong to the golden period of Hebrew 
Literature, then the original tradition on which they are based, 
must have come into existence at an earlier date, and to allow for 
this highly refined production, we are quite justified in carrying 
back the original to the time of Moses, 

(c) Are J and E to be regarded as two sources or only one ? 
There are many sections where the two sources are so fused to- 
gether that it is quite impossible to divide them into two sections, 
and the critical explanation of such passages is, that originally 
they were separate, but were later worked over by an editor, and 
the two sources were then known as JE. But there are many 
other sections where the critics have been able in a most remark- 
able way, to divide up the various chapters, and even verses, and 
assign them to J or E. 

It would be quite impossible to give the complete list in 
such a thesis as this, and therefore here we shall refer to a few 
only, and ask the reader to get the complete list from any larger 
Introduction to the Old Testament. Those who use Dr. Driver’s 
book will find the complete analyses on pp. 14-19, 22-32. 

Before however we start on these analyses, one other point 
needs to be mentioned. E is not supposed to appear before 
Genesis xv. Now let us recall to our minds once again 
the origin of Higher Criticism. It started by Jean Astruc 
dividing Genesis into two sources only, based on the usage of the 
different names for God. Thus originally E included what is 
now given to P, and so we may say that P and E were at one time 
identical, in other words E (or as it is now known as P) once 
began with Genesis i. 1-ii. 4a. But now we are told that E does 
not appear until ch. xv. We are in this way afforded another 
example of the way in which the critics shift their ground without 
any sort of hesitation. Is it to be wondered that the conservative 
students have their doubts on the genuineness of theories which 
seem to be built on such very quickly shifting sand ? 


VIII 


But now let us examine a few examples of the way in which 
various chapters of the Old Testament are minutely divided up 
into their tiny sections. 
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Genesis. Ch. xxii. (The offering up of Isaac). 
J. xxii. 15-18, 20-24. 
E. xxii, 1-14, 19. 

To begin with, if we had not been told this fact, we should 
never have thought for a moment that there were two sources 
incorporated into this chapter, for it has read always so obviously 
to us as one complete story, but now because the reference 
to the Abrahamic Covenant which is given in ch. xii. belongs to J 
so this reference to that section must be given to J also, 
but on closer examination it appears that the critics in order to 
be consistent with their theory in one place, have let themselves 
into the trap in other places, for when we read the story, in 
verse 15 (J) it says, “‘ And the angel of the Lord called unto 
Abraham out of heaven the second time.” When was the first 
time ? we naturally ask. The answer is given in verse 11, where 
incidentally we have “ The angel of Jehovah,” not “ Elohim,” 
as we should have expected, seeing that it is in the E section. 
In other words verse 15 is dependent on verse 11 for its explana- 
tion, and yet say the critics, they are taken from two sources, 
Moreover if it be said that the words “ The second time ” refer 
in connection to Genesis xii., how is it that the blessing here 
promised to Abraham is based on the fact that he has not 
withheld his only son from offering him to God, and this he has 
done in the account given in verses I-14, not in ch. xii.? We 
have already noticed that in verse 19 (E) it states that Abraham 
returned to Beersheba, but this is in the South, and since it is 
Judah that is specially interested in the South, we might have 
expected this verse to be given to J. 

There is yet one other point in this chapter which calls for 
comment. In verse 20 we read “ And it came to pass after these 
things ” (J), and we naturally ask “‘ What things?” and the only 
satisfactory answer that we can get is the story given in the earlier 
part of the chapter, but most of this is assigned to E, and therefore 
if J is separate from E, then it means that the “ These things ” 
lacks a beginning to the story, since verses I-14 are given to E, 
whilst this verse belongs to J. If however the whole story is 
from one main source, then the difficulty disappears. 

We take for our next example of this division into sources : 
Genesis, ch. xxxii. 


3-13a, 22, 24-32. 
E. xxxii. 2, 13b-21, 23. 
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Here we shall see what ridiculous statements would be made 
if the various verses of each source were taken consecutively, 
Seeing that verse 2, and then 13b comes next in order in the E 
source, it would read as follows: “ And when Jacob saw them 
(that is, the angels) he said, This is God’s host : and he called the 
name of that place Mahanaim . . . and took of that which 
came to his hand, a present for Esau his brother.” But as the 
only things that at present have come to his hand are angels, are 
we to imagine that Jacob made his brother a present of angels ? 
If however the verses are linked on to those which follow, as 
well as those which precede in the text, then everything is quite 
plain, for we know from verse § that Jacob possessed great 
possessions of flocks and herds, and then in verses 14 and 15 we see 
how large a present he gave to his brother. 

We can see another section in this chapter which would make 
no sense if the verses were assigned to the different sources, but 
which when read together make perfect sense. In verse 21 we 
have a reference to “ that night,” and we have another reference 
to “ that night ” in verse 22, but as the former is given to E, and 
the latter to J, it means that in verse 22 (apart from verse 21 (E)) 
we have no idea as to what night it refers to. Also in verse 22 (J) 
we read “ And he rose up in that night, and took his two wives, 
and his two women servants, and his eleven sons, and passed over 
the ford Jabbok.” Then verse 23 is assigned to E on the ground 
that it is much of a parallel to 22, but whether there is a parallel 
or not, at any rate we see what happens when we come to verse 
24(J). This verse starts off with the words “ And Jacob was left 
alone.” But when we last left the J source (in verse 22) we have 
already seen that there were fifteen other people with him. 
Where then had they disappeared ? The answer is given in 

_ verse 23, where we read that “ Jacob took them, and caused them 
to pass over the brook.” Here again therefore we see that 
whether there are any parallels or not, certainly the story would 
not be complete without both versions. If it is argued, that the 
editor or compiler took these odd verses from the different sources 
to make up one whole, all we can say is that it takes a good deal 
of believing to think that each of these stories were more or less 
complete, yet each had to refer to the other for details (usually 
smaller details, but nevertheless essential details for the completion 
of the story). 

We can only consider one further example, as space does not 
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allow of more, and moreover it is possible for readers to sort the 
stories out for themselves, as in the manner indicated above, by 
reference to some larger work which will give the full details 
of the analysis. But for our final reference we turn to Exopus, 
chapter iii. (The Vision of the Burning Bush.) 


J. 2-4a(tosee), 5, 7-8, 16-18, 
E. iii. 1, 4b, 6, 9-15, 19-22. 


The first division at the end of verse 1, is made because there 
is a reference to the “ Mountain of Elohim,” whereas in verse 2, 
it is “ The angel of Jehovah.” Moreover in verse 1 there is a 
reference to Horeb, which is supposed to be one of the favourite 
places mentioned by E. Then the second division is made at 4a, 
because again there is a change in the Divine names. According 
to the Hebrew, the verse runs, “ And Jehovah saw that he turned 
aside to see, and Elohim called unto him,” etc. But now let us 
examine this analysis, as we have done with the previous verses. 
On turning to verse 4b, God (E) called unto Moses out of the 
“* Midst of the bush,” but so far as E is concerned, we have not 
yet heard of any bush, for the previous reference to the bush comes 
from the J source in verse 2. It is certainly difficult to under- 
stand also, why when God says in verse 15 that He is “ The Lord 
God of your fathers,” etc., this verse should be given to E, but 
when the exact title is repeated in verse 16, it should be given 
to }j. 

tie above examples have been taken from Dr. Driver’s 
analysis (pp. 15, 16 and 23), but before we close this section it is 
necessary that we should examine one other point, namely are all 
the critics agreed on this analysis, because we saw before that 
certain parts which were once given to E are now apportioned to 
P, and therefore we may well ask, if there is any possibility of 
similar divisions taking place with regard to the J and E analyses ? 

When we turn to the critics’ statements themselves, we read 
“As regards the analysis of JE, the criteria are fewer and less 
definite ; and the points of demarcation cannot in all cases be 
determined with the same confidence.” 

“In the details of the analysis of JE there is sometimes 
uncertainty, owing to the criteria being indecisive, and capable 
consequently of divergent interpretation.” “Genesis xxvi. 3b-5 
has probably been expanded or recast by the compiler. The same 
may have been the case with xxii. 15-18. Chapter xxvi. 15, 18 
appear to be additions. . . . It has been plausibly conjectured 
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that in chs, xxiv.-xxvi., a transposition has taken place. ‘ 
In ch. xxvii. 1-45 some critics discover the traces of a double 
narrative. In ch. 34, the analysis is not throughout equally 
certain.” 

These quotations are taken from Dr. Driver’s Introduction 
on pages 16, 17 and 19, and they are mentioned so that one can 
see for oneself the sort of verbs and other words which constantly 
appear in these sentences, e.g. May, Possibly, Some (implying 
that others do not take the same line of thought on the subject), 
and the analysis is uncertain, but perhaps the most striking 
sentence is that given on p. 27, where Dr. Driver says, “ The 
analysis of JE in Exodus, chs. iii.-xi. given above differs in some 
details from that given in previous editions,”’ etc. 

Reference has already been made to this sentence, but it will 
bear repetition. Whilst one can understand that Dr. Driver 
might possibly decide on a different analysis from others, yet now 
he tells us, that he is not quite sure of his own analysis, and in 
fact, so much so, that he has made certain alterations since he 
wrote his previous editions. 

We are thus forced to this conclusion, that obviously the 
critics are not agreed as to the minute division into J and E 
sources, and indeed whilst certain lists may suit some critics, 
there are others who would give quite a different analysis, and so 
it may be said that there are as many minute analyses as there are 
critics. But what is the good of that to a student class forinstance ? 
Supposing that a question is set in an examination, as has been set 
before now, “ Show from the story of the spies the composite 
nature of the book of Numbers,” to begin with, it would be 
quite impossible for any student to carry all the various lists in his 
head, and yet if he gave one list only, that might not happen to 
be the one favoured by the examiner, and so it would mean. 
failure for him, because he was not acquainted with the particular 
division which the examiner expected to be put down in the paper. 
As therefore there is no reliability to be placed on the analysis as 
given by some of the critics as contrasted with others, we are 
led to the final consideration of this main point of criticism, how 
is it that J and E came to be regarded as originally two separate 
documents, in other words what are the arguments for separating 
them from one another ? 


(To be continued.) 


A. L. Lums. 
Burslem Rectory, England. 


ISAIAH lii. 13—liii. 12 : AN ANALYSIS. 


IsataH is not uncommonly, and not without good reason, called 
_ The Evangelical Prophet. The date of his prophecies is given 
us in Is, i. 1, but, in the bulk, they would seem to have been 
spoken in the reigns of Ahaz and of Hezekiah, kings of Judah. 
This circumstance in respect of date may be taken as underlying 
the common division of the prophecies of Isaiah into two parts. 
Part I, (following Douglas) regard as inclusive of chaptersi.-xxxv., — 
and Part II, as inclusive of chapters xxxvi.-lxvi. It is hard to say 
which part is more thoroughly charged with the Messianic idea, 
with the thought of the Coming Messiah. If Part I contains the 
great and illustrious prophecy concerning Immanuel (vii.-viii.), 
Part II contains the equally remarkable prophecy concerning the 
Suffering Servant of Jehovah (lii. 13—liii. 12). 

Is. lii. 13—liii. 12 is our theme at the moment. It surely is 
one of the most marvellous instances of prediction known to 
literature, and the bare analysis of it will make its appeal to one. 
Such an analysis, in fact, with an occasional elucidatory remark, 
is all that is here attempted. 

It has to be said, at the outset, that practically all the 
New Testament writers identify the Suffering Servant of Isaiah 
lii, 13—liii. 12 with our Lord Jesus Christ in His sufferings and 
triumph. Thus, one may compare Matt. xii. 18 and Is, lii. 13 
(in the light of Is. xlii. 1); Matt. viii. 16, 17 and Is. liii. 4; 
Mark xv. 28 and Is. liii. 12; Luke xxii. 37 and Is. liii. 12; 
John xii. 38 and Is. liii. 1; Acts viii. 32, 33, and Is. liii. 7; 
2 Cor, v. 21 and Is. liii. 10; 1 Pet. ii. 22 and Is. liii. 9. These 
correspondences, in their number and exactness, are of a striking 
character, and yet, although they may be among the most obvious 
instances, they are by no means exhaustive of the proof of the 
pervasiveness of acknowledged Isaianic predictions concerning 
Jesus Christ, particularly as found in lii. 13—liii. 13, throughout 
the entire New Testament. But enough is here submitted 
to make the identification we here speak of a certainty 
for the genuine theologian. In the nomenclature made use of 
in the following analysis it is assumed that it is not open to 
question that, in the mind of the Spirit of God, the Suffering 
Servant of Jehovah and our Lord Jesus Christ are one. 
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Sometimes Is. liii. is taken as a distinct and complete 
prediction of itself. But it is better to regard lii. 13-15 as an 
essential part of this particularly striking prediction. 

The whole section then consists of fifteen verses, and are 
analyseable into five sub-sections of three verses each. The 
theme is but one throughout the entire fifteen verses, to wit, 
Jesus Christ in His sufferings and triumph, but it is Jesus Christ 
and His sufferings and triumph looked at from different angles, 
and under various aspects. Let me explain : 

(1) In the first three verses (lii. 13-15) of our section, it is 
Jesus Christ as He appeared to God and the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ in the latter’s sufferings and triumph that is set out 
before our gaze. None but the Father could speak of the 
Messiah, or of Jesus Christ, as “ My servant.” Thus we have 
from the point of view of the Father : 

(a) Jesus beheld in His self-renunciation. Behold, my 
servant shall deal prudently. The prudence here intended is the 
prudence of the farmer, who casts away the precious grain and 
harrows it into the ground in the springtime, with the wise 
purpose of having it returned to him with an increase in the time 
of harvest. 

(4) Then this increase is given us in the form of an 
antithetical parallel. Jesus is beheld of the Father in His glory : 
He shall be exalted and extolled, and be very high. 

Again, this parallelism of suffering and triumph is repeated, 
thus : 

(c) Suffering : As many were astonied at thee: his visage was 
so marred more than any man, and his form more than the sons of men. 

(d) And, after Suffering, Triumph: So shall he sprinkle 
many nations ; the kings shall shut their mouths at him: for that - 
which had not been told them shall they see ; and that which they 
had not heard shall they consider. 

(2) God and the Father’s vision of Jesus Christ is, of course, 
incapable of change or modification, because it is the vision of 
one who sees the end from the beginning, the vision of 
omniscience, and one that is absolutely correct. Not so is 
the vision of finite and sinful men and women, when the subject 
is profound, and, indeed, hard to interpret. Thus, when we 
come to the second of our five sub-sections (liii. 1-3), the scene 
seems quite changed. But the reason is that here Jesus, in His 
humiliation, is set before us as He appeared (and, indeed, still 
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appears) to men spiritually blind: Who (that is, no one in his 
natural state) hath believed our report? And to whom (that is, 
to no one, if left to himself) is the arm of the Lord revealed ? 
For he shall grow up before him as a tender plant, and as a root out 
of a dry ground ; he hath no form nor comeliness ; and when we 
shall see him, there is no beauty that we should desire him. He is 
despised and rejected of men ; a man of sorrows, and acquainted with 
grief ; and we hid as it were our faces from him ; he was despised, 
and we esteemed him not. 

(3) The view that is given us in our second sub-section may 
be subsumed under the rubric of our Lord’s sufferings. On the 
other hand, the light in which He appears in our third sub-section 
(Is. liii. 4-6), may be regarded as belonging to His triumph. For 
now is He viewed by those whose eyes are opened ; by such as 
Paul himself, who found the Cross of Christ, at one time, a 
stumbling block, and afterwards, when he interpreted correctly 
the true inwardness of the Cross, gloried in it. This, in a word, 
is the right aspect under which to regard Jesus in His humiliation, 
and as crucified. The success of His engagement is not out 
of sight : 

Surely he hath borne OUR griefs, and carried OUR sorrows ; 
yet (or possibly, although) we did esteem him stricken, smitten of 
God, and afflicted. But he was wounded for OUR transgressions, 
he was bruised for OUR iniquities: the chastisement of OUR peace 
was upon him: and with hts stripes we are healed. All we like 
sheep have gone astray ; we have turned everyone to his own way : 
and the LORD bath laid on him the iniquity of us all. That isa 
soul-saving view of a crucified and now exalted Messiah. 

(4) In the fourth sub-section (Is. liii. 7-9), Jesus is presented 
to us as He appeared to the searcher of hearts in His inward 
dispositions, His patience under misunderstandings and perse- 
cution, His gentleness and meekness, in a word, His sinlessness : 
He was oppressed and he was afflicted, yet he opened not his mouth ; 
he is brought as a lamb. to the slaughter, and as a sheep before her 
shearers is dumb, so he openeth not hts mouth. 

Verse 8: He was taken from prison and from judgment ; and 
who shall declare his generation? For he was cut off out of the land 
of the living : for the transgression of my people was he stricken. 

_ This eighth verse is probably, particularly in its last three 
clauses, the most difficult verse to interpret in the whole section 
which we are analysing. Sometimes the word “ generation ” is 
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taken in the sense of the Son’s eternal generation. But that does 
not appear to be its meaning. Rather, is the word to be under- 
stood in the sense of the contemporaries of Jesus Christ. And 
the general sense, I take it, is that few among His contemporaries 
understood that the sufferings of Jesus were vicarious, and because 
they did not understand they persecuted. Yet His exit from 
sufferings is honourable : 

And he made his grave with the wicked, and with the 
rich in bis death ; because he had done no violence, nettber was 
any deceit in his mouth. 

(5) In this last of the five sub-sections (liii. 10-12) into which 
we distribute this great section of Isaiah, we are introduced into 
those truths that are the most mysterious of all in connection 
with our Lord’s sufferings. For we are taught that, in the last 
resort, our Lord’s sufferings are to be regarded as the revelation 
of the judicial anger of God Himself against sin, even when that 
sin is borne by His own Son ; it is the Father Himself that has 
appointed Jesus as a trespass offering ; it is the Father Himself 
that has caused the penalty of our sins to fall upon Him. As 
Paul puts it: God made Jesus, who knew no sin, to be sin (or a 
trespass-offering for us) ; or, as it is put elsewhere by Paul, Christ 
was made a curse for us. But the issue is brilliant. That also 
is Isaiah’s thought: Yet it pleased the LORD to bruise him, he 
hath put him to grief: when thou shalt make his soul an offering 
for sin, he shall see his seed [Jesus Himself will see the fruit of 
His sacrificial death] he shall prolong his days, and the pleasure 
of the LORD shall prosper in his hand. He shall see of the 
travail of his soul and shall be satisfied: by his knowledge shall my 
righteous servant justify many : for he shall bear their iniquities. 

This whole matter, in respect of both sufferings, and of Jesus’ 
seeing of the fruit of His sufferings, is finally set before usas bearing 
essentially the character of a covenant engagement. This 
Covenant belongs to the very Being of God, for it is manifestly 
a covenant to which distinct Persons of the Godhead are parties ; 
a covenant with conditions which are here regarded as certain 
of fulfilment on the part of Jesus, and promises stipulated on the 
part of God and the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, when those 
conditions shall have been actually fulfilled. We may, for 
purposes of interpretation, inverse the order in which the 
conditions and promises of this covenant of redemption are given 
us in the text, thus: (a) Because he hath poured out his soul unto 
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death: and he was numbered with the transgressors ; and he bare 
the sin of many, and made intercession for the transgressors ; (b) 
Therefore will I divide him a portion with the great, and he shall 
divide the spoil with the strong. 


Jesus is a many-sided subject. But those surely are five very 
affecting views of One Who is fairer than the children of men 
that are given us through the instrumentality of Isaiah. The 
same Holy Spirit who revealed to Paul so many of the deep things 
of God, revealed to Isaiah the Coming Messiah from those 
different angles, and under those different aspects. 


Joun R. Mackay. 


Edinburgh. 
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THE HISTORIC JESUS' 


Tuts book by the distinguished Church historian presents with a clearness that 
leaves nothing to be desired a purely humanitarian or naturalistic view of Jesus. 
According to Dr. Mackinnon, “ what the actual record reveals is not a divine being 
becoming human, but a human being becoming divine in the sense of developing 
in the highest degree a sonship of which, in his own teaching, all are capable, though 
only he has actually attained to the fullness of this filial consciousness, and only he is 
chosen to be the Son in the distinctive Messianic sense ” (p. 391). Thus Jesus becomes 
merely “ the greatest idealist of the race ” (p. 254), “ the highest embodiment of the 
divine in the human ” (p. 393), “a creative religious genius of the highest order ” 
(p. 307), “ the great free-thinker, the religious emancipator of his age” (p. 328), 
“ the highest product of his race” (p. 397). | He differs from the rest of mankind, 
in other words, in degree only, and not in kind ; His “sonship is religious and ethical, 
not metaphysical; functional, not essential” (p. 393). 

In seeking to present such a Jesus as the real Jesus who lived in Palestine nineteen 
hundred years ago, in seeking to give a detailed account of His life, this writer is 
placing himself in opposition to two tendencies that have their representatives 
in the modern world. In the first place, he is opposing the historic Christian faith ; 
for the Christian faith presupposes a Jesus who was just what this author is most 
firmly convinced that Jesus was not. In the second place, he is opposing the 
radically sceptical tendency which is becoming increasingly dominant in modern 
New Testament criticism ; for while the recent critics agree perfectly with our 
author as to what Jesus was not, they are by no means so confident as he is regarding 
the ability of the modern historian to determine what He was. 

Nearly seventy years ago, in 1863, H. J. Holtzmann published his book on the 
Synoptic Gospels. At that time the “ two-document theory ” as to the sources 
of the Gospels was just becoming clearly dominant. There had been a long period 
of conflict ; various theories as to the literary relations of the Gospels had been advo- 
cated by able historians; but at last the detailed researches of Wilke and Weisse seemed 
clearly to have borne fruit, and at least those scholars who rejected the super- 
naturalistic view of the origin of Christianity were coming to believe with an ever 
greater unanimity that the two chief sources of Matthew and Luke were (1) Mark 
(or a proto-Mark) and (2) a source, finally called “‘Q,” that contained chiefly sayings 
as distinguished from deeds of Jesus. It seemed to be time to sum up the results. 
of so much patient research ; and Holtzmann proceeded to do so, with an almost 
lyrical enthusiasm, in the constructive part of his book. Much, it was admitted, 
had been removed by modern literary and historical criticism—the miracles, the 
bodily resurrection, the entire supernatural aspect of Jesus’ person and work. But 
there was also much that remained, and when due use was made of that remainder 
the real prophet of Nazareth, freed of unfortunate metaphysical accretions, could at 
last, it was supposed, be presented to the world. So was produced that remarkable 
reconstruction commonly called “ the Liberal Jesus,” which has had such an immense 
vogue in the modern Church. 

Underlying the construction there stand two fundamental convictions : (1) that 
the supernatural element in the Gospel picture of Jesus is unhistorical ; (2) that that 
supernatural element may so be separated, by literary and historical criticism, from 


1 The Historic Fesus. By James Mackinnon, Ph.D., D.D., D.Theol., Regius Professor of Eccles- 
iastical History, University of Edinburgh. Longmans, Green and Co., 1931. Price 16s. net. 
2-H. J. Holtzmann, Die Synoptischen Evangelien, 1863. 
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~ the rest, that what remains may be used to reconstruct a true account of what Jesus 
actually was and said and did. 

So, despite the discrediting of much in the sources of information, we have in 
our possession, the “ Liberal” historians supposed, sufficient trustworthy material 
to enable us to write something like a “ life of Christ.” Many have been the books 
that have been written with this comforting assurance; and great has been the 
resulting enthusiasm in the Church. At last, it has been supposed, the real Jesus 
has been rediscovered ; and He is found not to be the pale metaphysical abstraction 
presented to us in the creeds, but a living human being of flesh and blood ; at last, 
in other words, we have the truly human Jesus ; at last we have found Him to be one 
of us, and being one of us He is able, by His example, to lead us into that higher 
life which He Himself once lived. 

But this enthusiasm for the “ Liberal Jesus” has faced increasing opposition 
even from those whose presuppositions, being naturalistic, are essentially the same 
as the presuppositions of those to whom the construction of the “ Liberal Jesus ” 
was due. 

A serious attack came, for example, from W. Wrede, whose book on “‘ The Mes- 
sianic Secret”? appeared in 1901. The “ Liberal” historians had derived their 
outline of the life of Christ essentially from the Gospel according to Mark; they 
had found especially in the scene at Czsarea Philippi, as Mark narrates it, the key to 
the Messianic consciousness of Jesus and to the attitude of Jesus’ disciples toward 
that Messianic consciousness. But Wrede attacked all that in the most disconcerting 
and thorough-going way. In reality, he said, the Second Gospel does not enable 
us at all to distinguish different stages either in the ministry of Jesus or in the beliefs 
of His disciples about Him. Rather does this Gospel present throughout a view of 
the Messiahship that is radically untrue; the whole account which “ Mark” gives 
of a secret Messiahship is due merely to his apologetic effort to explain how it was that 
if Jesus was really the Messiah He was not before the crucifixion regarded as such. 
In point of fact, said Wrede, Jesus never presented Himself as Messiah ; Messiahship 
was attributed to Him only afterwards by the Church. But if He was the Messiah, 
must He not have been the Messiah even during His earthly ministry ? Yes, said the 
Church, But unfortunately one thing was opposed to that view ; it was the memory 
of the unpalatable fact that during the public ministry Jesus had not been spoken 
of as Messiah even by His friends. That was the fact which, according to Wrede, 
Mark endeavoured to explain away : he endeavoured to explain it away by his theory 
of “ the Messianic secret.” According to that theory, Jesus was not known as Messiah 
during His earthly ministry for the simple reason that though He knew Himself to 
be Messiah He kept the fact secret from all except a few intimate friends and bade 
them keep it secret too. But when this supposedly Marcan theory is held to be 
unhistorical, as Wrede held it to be, then it is at once seen how precarious a founda- 
tion the Gospel of Mark is for a reconstruction of the life of Jesus. Thus Wrede had 
struck a blow against the very foundations of the “ Liberal Jesus.” 

Another serious blow was struck by the “consistent eschatology” of A. 
Schweitzer and others. Quite essential to the construction of the “ Liberal Jesus ” 
was a minimising of the eschatological element in the Gospels. Jesus did, indeed, the 
“ Liberal ” historians admitted, regard Himself as the Messiah ;_ and with that belief 
there may have gone, as part of His Jewish inheritance, certain convictions about 
a catastrophic coming of the Kingdom of God: but such convictions were at best 
quite secondary ; they were merely the husk in which the precious kernel of Jesus’ 
teaching was contained. Essentially, for the “ Liberal” historians, Jesus was a preacher 
of a universal and timeless gospel of the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
of man: when He claimed to be the Messiah, it was only because Messiahship offered © 
a form in which He could express His vocation of bringing other men into the 
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same filial relationship to God as that in which He Himself stood ; when He proclaimed 
the Kingdom of God, He might, indeed, retain as a piece of traditional baggage the 
hope of a future catastrophic establishment of the divine rule, but what was really 
essential in His teaching was the proclamation of the Kingdom as a present reality 
in the hearts and lives of men. Against such a view of Jesus the consistent eschato- 
logists uttered an emphatic protest: that view may represent, they said in effect, 
what modern men could wish Jesus to have been, but a scrutiny of the sources shows i 
plainly that it does not represent at all what Jesus actually was. As a matter of fact, 

said the consistent eschatologists, the eschatological or apocalyptic element in Jesus’ 
thinking, fantastic though it may seem to modern men, was for Jesus Himself quite 
essential: even the ethical teaching was dominated by it, in the sense that Jesus’ 
ethic is an “ interim ethic,” a programme of conduct suitable only to those who 
expected the end of the age to come within a few weeks or months. 

Even more serious, perhaps, than these detailed and express attacks upon the 
“ Liberal ” reconstruction has been the undermining effect of a certain central weak- 
ness inherent in the construction itself. The great trouble with “the Liberal 
Jesus ” is that He must be constructed by the use of the very sources of information 
which have already been discredited in the course of the demolition by the “ Liberal ” 
historians of the Jesus of the historic Church. The “ Liberal ” historians rejected 
the supernatural element in the Gospels. Could they then, after rejecting the super- 
natural, hold that everything else in the Gospels is true? Obviously they could 
not do that. It is evident that many things in the Gospels, not themselves super- 
natural, are so closely connected with what is supernatural that if the supernatural 
be removed they too must go. Moreover, what is just as serious, it is necessary, 
if the supernatural be rejected, to hold such a view of the character of the sources 
attesting the supernatural as to render very precarious a use of those sources even 
where the supernatural does not seem to be directly involved. \ 

In other words, if the witness of the sources cannot be taken as it stands, if a very 
large element in them must be rejected because of the rejection of the supernatural, 
how shall the historian find a criterion to distinguish what is true from what is false 
in that which remains ? 

This question has been becoming more and more acute in recent years. Increas- 
ingly it is being observed how very pervasive in our sources of information about 
Jesus are the supernatural elements, or at least those elements which are inextricably 
intertwined with the supernatural elements. The writers of all the sources, it is 
observed, regarded Jesus as a supernatural Redeemer and allowed that belief about 
Him to colour their narratives. How, then, when that belief is rejected, can the 
historian ever hope to distinguish the modicum of fact in the sources from those 
elements that reflect the dogmatism of the early Church ? 

Various attempts have been made in the course of modern criticism to answer 
this question. P. W. Schmiedel, for example, tried to answer it thirty years ago by 
his famous treatment of the “ pillar passages ”*: we can find a solid basis for our 
knowledge of Jesus, he said, if we start with those passages in the Gospels that obviously 
run counter to the opinions of the early Church; for the early Church never 
would have invented what was opposed to its cherished convictions. But this ' 
method leads at the best only to very meagre results. 

In recent years, another effort is being made. It is being made in the Form- 
geschichte of Dibelius and Bultmann and others. Back of our Gospels and back of the 
written sources upon which they are supposed to be based, there lay, it is said, a period 
of oral or written transmission of detached bits of information regarding the words 
and deeds of Jesus. These detached bits of information were not “ literature,” 
it is insisted ; they found their inception not in the conscious art of individual writers, 
but rather in the effort of early preachers or teachers to accompany the gospel with 


a P. W. Schmiedel, Article “ Gospels "’ in Encyclopedia Biblica, ii, 1g0t, especially columns 1872f., 
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illustrative or apologetic material. In the case of such products, it is said, the 
personality of the writers is unimportant, the result being determined by the character 
of the “ form ” that is used in any particular case. Thus Dibelius* distinguishes as 
forms or moulds in which these early bits of materials appeared “ paradigms ” (illus- . 
trative dialogues culminating in some brief and pithy word of Jesus), “ miracle- 
stories ” (Novellen), etc. By establishing the character of the forms in which these 
bits of information originally appeared, the historian is able, it is supposed, to 
eliminate as redactional and secondary those elements in our Gospels by which the 
purity of the forms is marred. He is also able to see that one form must have come 
into vogue in the Church at an earlier time than another. Thus Formgeschichte 
seeks to provide a method of distinguishing various strata in the tradition underlying 
the Gospels. 

But even the earliest stratum thus distinguished was, according to the leading 
advocates of this method, far from being a stratum of pure historical information. 
The unfortunate thing is, says Dibelius, that even at the beginning detailed informa- 
tion about the words and deeds of Jesus was dominated by a practical, rather than an 
historical, purpose ; the catastrophe of the Parousia being immediately expected, 
there was no place in the primitive apostolic Church for transmission of historical 
information assuch. Thus even the “ paradigms,” which Dibelius apparently regards 
as constituting the most primitive of the forms, were by no means what we 
regard as purely or objectively historical. 

It is not surprising, therefore, to find that the results of Formgeschichte, as the 
method is applied by its leading representatives, are extremely negative so far as 
historical information about Jesus is concerned. What the historian really has 
directly before him, says Bultmann in effect, is not Jesus Himself but what the early 
Church thought about Jesus. We can, indeed, infer that back of that thought of 
the early Church there stood a powerful personality, and we can detect certain 
elements of His teaching ; but what sort of man He Himself was—to that question 
we can give at best but a vague and unsatisfactory answer.* 

As over against such scepticism, Dr. Mackinnon stands firmly with the older 
“ Liberal ” historians ; he believes that Jesus may still be known, that even a rather 
detailed account of His life and teaching may be reconstructed by literary and historical 
criticism. 

The reconstruction as presented in Dr. Mackinnon’s book moves, in general, 
along familiar lines. By a use especially of the Gospel of Mark—a mistaken use, 
we think—the main features of the “ Liberal Jesus ” are here presented to us once 
more. Jesus, it is said in effect, was a religious genius of a high order; He arrived 
by “ intuition ” rather than by “ acquired doctrine” at a consciousness of God as 
Father and at the experience of a filial relation to Him. At the time of His baptism 
by John the Baptist, this sense of His sonship toward God, and of the consequent 
mission that rested upon Him, became explicit in the consciousness that He was the 
Messiah. He was not, however, the kind of Messiah that the people generally 
connected with the term. Hence He kept His Messianic office at first in the 
background ; His references to it were “ reserved ” and—to use a favourite word 
of this writer—“ furtive ” (p. 106). Hence also His teaching about the Kingdom 
of God was “ veiled, indirect, parabolic, suggestive ” (ibid.). But Peter’s confession 
at Czsarea Philippi was “ the turning-point in the life of Jesus” (p. 99). He now 
began to face the thought of death ; the heavenly Son of Man of the seventh chapter 
of Daniel was now combined, in His thought of His mission, with the suffering Servant 
of Jehovah of the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah ; He began to predict His death and 
subsequent resurrection—though “ resurrection ” it is to be observed, did not involve, 
according to Dr. Mackinnon, an emergence of the body from the tomb. Thusthe 
eschatological and apocalyptic element in Jesus’ teaching, which had been present 
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from the beginning, now became far more prominent than before. Jesus brought 
about the crisis by going up to Jerusalem. He suffered death. After His death 
His disciples experienced—what ? Well, certainly not any such presence of Jesus 
as would involve the emergence of His body from the tomb. What we can say with 
certainty is that “ the early disciples attained to a consciousness of his spiritual exis- 
tence as real as had been that of his presence among them in the flesh” (p. 296). If 
the experiences were “ visually ” rather than “ spiritually ” grasped, we must bear 
modern parallels in mind : 

Telepathy is an established experience, and of itself proves the direct intercourse of mind 
with mind without a sensible medium. Nor is the experience confined to the contact of spirit 
with spirit in the case of those living in the body. One has heard of experiences of this contact 
of the living with the departed, apart altogether from the intervention of professed mediums, 
which can only be explained by the capacity of the departing or departed spirit to make known 
through telepathy, say, the fact of the departure from this life, it may be thousands of miles at a 
distance from the object of this communication (p. 297). 

In any case, one thing is sure about these experiences according to Dr. Mackinnon 
—“ there is really nothing supernatural in them ” (p. 298). 

How does Dr. Mackinnon arrive at the rather detailed account of Jesus’ life 
which he presents with so much confidence in this book ? He does so by applying, 
implicitly and perhaps unconsciously, two rules of procedure : (1) eliminate the super- 
natural from the Gospel account of Jesus; (2) accept in the remainder every- 
thing against which no particular objection can be found. 

The application of the former of these two rules is thorough-going. Our author 
regards any belief in a supernatural interposition of God into the course of the world 
as being a belief in something “ magical ” : 

As far as our experience guides us, God does not intervene in Nature and history in the 
magical, theurgic fashion, which such a naive belief assumes. He works His will by adapting means 
to ends through the quickening of latent conditions or forces which are fitted to produce the 
desired result (p. 351). 

The use of the term “ magical” in this connection, here and elsewhere in the 
book, is surely quite unjustifiable. Magic, as distinguished from religion, means 
the attempt to use God or some higher power for our own purposes without thought 
of attaining His favour or seeking personal communion with Him. It is certainly 
a misuse of language, therefore, to apply such a word to the miracles narrated in the 
Gospels and accepted by devout Christians of all ages. But the application of the 
word, unjustifiable though it be, is instructive. It serves at least to indicate the 
thorough-going rejection of, and antipathy to, the supernatural on the part of the 
author of this book. 

The supernatural being rejected, what is to be done with those stories in the 
Gospels in which the supernatural is involved ? Here the author engages sometimes 
in a rationalising method of treatment which was especially in vogue a hundred 
years ago. Not only is most of the healing ministry explained as being analogous 
to modern faith-cures or the like—so much is a commonplace in contemporary treat- 
ment of the life of Christ—but Dr. Mackinnon is inclined to look with some favour, 
for instance, upon the view (presented in classic form by Paulus some hundred years 
ago) that the five thousand were fed through the good example given to other 
fortunate ones among the crowd by Jesus’ distribution of His own little store (p. 364). 
So the “walking on the water” was possibly, according to Dr. Mackinnon, an 
optical illusion : 

In the haze and dimness of the early morning the disciples, who are labouring towards the land 
against a contrary wind and are in a perturbed state of mind, descry what they take to be an 
apparition on the water, but which is, in reality, the moving figure of Jesus on the shore (p. 365). 

“Those who have experienced the wonders of the mirage in a hot country,” 
says the author further, “ will not be disposed to impugn off hand the explanation 
of an optical illusion.” So also with regard to the Gerasene demoniac we are told 
that “ Jesus did effect the cure of the maniac, but only after a prolonged convulsion 
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which frightens the swine and causes them to rush helter-skelter over the precipice 
into the lake ” (p. 360). If David Freidrich Strauss could read such passages in this 
modern book, he might think that he had lived in vain ; the rationalising of a Paulus 
might seem to him to have come to life once more. ; 

We have already noticed how telepathy and spiritualism are drawn in as possible 
explanations of the resurrection “ appearances.” Somewhat similar to such ration- 
alising—at least in logical implication—is the treatment of the virgin birth. Dr. 
Mackinnon is inclined to think that “ the virgin conceptionwas . . . theattempt 
of Christian apologetic to meet Jewish calumny ”—the calumny, namely, that alleged 
an illegitimate birth of Jesus (pp. 14/., especially p. 14, footnote 46). But what in 
turn produced that Jewish calumny ? Why, if there was no basis of truth in it, was 
it not refuted simply by insistence upon the honourable birth of Jesus as the son of 
Joseph and Mary? If there was some basis of truth in it, if there was something 
unusual, though perfectly natural, about the birth of Jesus, then once more we are 
back again—though we do not for a moment mean to imply that this writer has 
thought the thing through that far—in the rationalising of a Paulus or even of a 
Venturini. 

At any rate, the supernatural in one way or another is eliminated by Dr. Mac- 
kinnon from the life of the real Jesus. This elimination of the supernatural is rooted 
in certain pre-suppositions regarding God and the world. As we read this learned 
book, we are impressed anew with the fact that a true and full theism is apt to be 
lost when belief in Biblical miracles is given up.* Theoretically, no doubt, it can 
survive ; a man may conceivably hold to the transcendence of God, he may believe 
that God is the creator and ruler of the world, and yet hold that as a matter of fact 
God has never intervened in creative fashion in the course of the world, but has been 
content to work always through the things that He has made. But in practice it is 
discovered that those who reject the Biblical miracles seldom hold to a full and 
genuine theism, but tend always to drop back into some form of pantheism, “ higher ” 
or lower, which brings God into necessary connection with the world. That does 
not mean that theism must be established, or can be established, merely by an appeal 
to the Biblical miracles ; but it does mean that if theism has already been established 
and is firmly maintained, then the evidence for the Biblical miracles is amply sufficient, 
so that, conversely, the rejection of the miracles is a symptom to show that theism is 
really being abandoned. 

In the case of the writer whose book is now under review, the matter is partic- 
ularly clear. Not only has he, so far as we can tell, abandoned theism in the high 
and full sense of the word, but it almost seems as though he has lost the comprehension 
of what a true theism is. The only alternative which, in one passage at least, he 
seems to admit to the one-sided doctrine of the divine “ immanence” that he 
himself holds is a crude deism : 

It has been averred, as a sufficient guarantee of the actuality of the supernatural works of 
Jesus, that God can, if He chooses, operate such a miracle as the walking on the water or the stilling 
of a storm by a word. It is further urged that such happenings are fully in accord with the unique 
personality of Jesus. We may not, indeed, set a limit to the divine working in Nature and history, 
if only on the score of the limitation of our knowledge of the ways of God in the actual government 
of the universe. The question is not, however, can, but does God rule and overrule both Nature 
and history by methods of this magical sort? We do not, like the Deists, conceive of Him as extra- 
neous to the universe, inaccessible to the behests of the human spirit. In Him we live and move 
and have our being. Both reason and intuition, as well as faith, which is the fruit of these, testify 
to the reality of His immanence in the world, of the spiritual communion with an invisible Presence 
and Power which, in virtue of reason and intuition, we experience or may experience (p. 371). 

A similar misunderstanding of the position of his opponents is found in another 
passage, where apparently he holds the supernaturalistic view of the miracles to involve 
an operation of God not only “ above,” but also “ contrary to,” natural law (p. 355). 
He is here speaking, it is true, of the teaching of the Roman Church ; but probably 
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he would bring under the same condemnation the teachings of any true believer 
in the supernatural. 

Against these representations, let it be said very plainly that we do not hold a 
miracle to be contrary to nature, but only, as the word “ supernatural ” indicates, 
above nature. Let it be said, in the second place, that we believe in the immanence 
of God just as strongly as Dr. Mackinnon does. Where we differ from him is that we 
believe also in the transcendence ofGod. Onlyinone place in the book, if our memory 
serves us, does Dr. Mackinnon speak of God as being above nature’ : 


God’s working in Nature is at once natural and supernatural. It is natural because God works 
through means to ends. It is supernatural because He, who is above Nature, is present in this 
working. ‘Te then in of the bunt, to Ga 
supernatural in and behind all Nature (p. 372). 

We cannot think that this language, when it is taken in connection with the rest 
of the book, involves any really clear belief in the transcendence of God. It remains 
true that, according to our author’s thinking, God works only in and through nature ; 
not only does the world not exist independently of God, but God, so far as we can see, 
does not exist independently of the world ; the distinction between God and the 
world, the supernatural and the natural, is broken down. And that means that the 
separateness of God—what the Bible calls His holiness—is given up. It becomes 
only too evident from a careful perusal of Dr. Mackinnon’s earnest and learned book 
that if we follow him we shall have lost more than the miracles, more than supernatural 
redemption from our sins. Those losses would themselves be serious enough. But 
we shall have lost more still ; we shall have lost also our belief in the living God. 

After the supernatural has been eliminated from the Gospel account of Jesus, 
Dr. Mackinnon proceeds to use the remainder in a reconstruction of the life of the 
great religious genius who lived in Palestine nineteen hundred years ago. That 
reconstruction will no doubt be regarded as unsatisfactory not only by conservative 
historians but also by many historians whose presuppositions are the same as this 
writer’s own. 

We have characterised the method of reconstruction which is here followed as 
being determined by the rule: “ After the supernatural has been eliminated from 
the Gospel picture, accept everything that remains unless there is some particular 
and decisive objection to it.” It is only fair to say that the author does not himself 
formulate this rule, and that he might not agree at all to the formulation. Yet we 
are inclined to think that it does characterise rather accurately the method that is 
employed. 

Certainly the method is not that of any careful analysis or evaluation of the sources 
of information. Questions of literary criticism are scarcely dealt with at all in this 
extensive book. It does appear incidentally that the author holds, regarding the 
Fourth Gospel, (1) that “ the beloved disciple” was not John the son of Zebedee 
but a Judzan disciple of Jesus, (2) that the writer of the Gospel may have been his 
disciple and used his reminiscences, into which, however, “ he freely worked his own 
conceptions and reflections,” (3) that the Gospel finally underwent “ a clumsy mani- 
pulation by an editor or redactor ” (p. 153). Dr. Mackinnon does, again, incidentally, 
show that he rejects the early dating of the Third Gospel, which puts that Gospel 
before the destruction of Jerusalem. But for the most part such questions of literary 
criticism are not discussed. 

How, then, is the true distinguished from the false in sources of information 
which have been so widely discredited by the rejection of their supernatural content? 
In the answer to this question, it cannot be said, we think, that this writer can be 
cleared of the charge of subjectivity. He accepts those things in the Gospel account 
which can be harmonised with the “ Liberal ” view of Jesus, and rejects the rest. 


1 In this place he is summarising with approval the view of C. J. Wright, in Miracle in 
History and in Modern Thought, 1930. ’ 
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In accordance with the former tendency he retains various elements in the 

which are almost universally rejected by other naturalistic historians. Thus he 
believes that Jesus was born in the reign of Herod the Great and in Bethlehem. He 
accepts the Davidic descent. He thinks that there is no decisive reason for question-_ 
ing Luke’s accuracy about the census of Quirinius. 

We agree heartily with Dr. Mackinnon in holding these details in the Gospel 
narratives to be historical ; we rejoice in the way in which here and there he even 
engages in harmonisation of the Gospel narratives in places where they are often 
thought to be completely contradictory. But the question is whether such main- 
tenance of the historicity of these details is consistent with his general attitude 
toward the sources—an attitude which becomes necessary the moment the central 
supernatural content of the sources is rejected as untrue. 

Perhaps an example will make our objection clear. Dr. Mackinnon 
quotes as authentic words of the Apostle Peter utterances that are attributed to Peter 
in the early part of Acts (pp. 8, 393f.). We think that he is quite right in regarding 
these utterances as authentic ; and the belief in their authenticity is quite consistent 
with our view of Luke-Acts. But is it consistent with the view of Luke-Acts which 
be is bound to hold ? Certainly it is quite contrary to the overwhelming weight of 
opinion among those modern scholars whose attitude toward the supernatural is 
the same as his. Yet he does not seem to feel any obligation to provide a critical 
grounding, over against that weight of opinion, for his truly amazing confidence 
in Luke-Acts at this particular point. 

The reason for his confidence in Luke-Acts at this point is in reality very clear. 
It is found in the agreement of these speeches of Peter—only, indeed, when they are 
interpreted in a way which to us seems to be erroneous—with his own reconstruction 
of the life of Christ. 

We have said that after the supernatural has been removed from the Gospel 
account of Jesus the method of this book is to accept, in what remains, those things 
against which no particular objection can be urged. Is this method at all justifi- 
able ? Because there is no particular objection to a thing, it does not follow at all 
that it should be accepted as true. There may be every reason to accept it on our 
view of the Gospels ; we think the Gospels are trustworthy sources of information. 
But the “ Liberal ” historians have discredited the Gospels in the course of their 
rejection of the supernatural. Have they then a right to put together into an account 
of “ the historic Jesus ” those detached bits in the discredited Gospels which happen 
to agree with their modern predilections ? 

In this objection we are in essential agreement, we suppose, with radicals like 
Wrede and Bultmann. Our sources of information about Jesus are dominated by 
the conviction that Jesus was a supernatural Redeemer. If that central conviction 
is untrue, then the sources are so thoroughly discredited that the effort to piece 
together from those same sources an account of a purely human Jesus can never 
transcend a fatal subjectivity in the choice of the materials that are to be used. The 
“ Liberal Jesus ” is a manufactured product, not a portrait drawn from the life. 

The artificial character of the reconstruction is seen with particular clearness in 
the consciousness of being the Messiah which the “ Liberal ” historians are obliged 
to attribute to Jesus. In the book now under review the attribution is particularly 
clear. The author admits fully that Jesus regarded Himself as the Messiah not in 
some lower sense but in the sense that He was the heavenly Son of Man who appears 
(or was thought to appear) in Daniel’s vision. But this consciousness surely intro- 
duces a thoroughly discordant element into the “ Liberal ” picture of Jesus. Accord- 
ing to that picture, Jesus was the fairest flower of humanity, the religious and ethical 
leader of the race. Yet such a leader, without real basis in truth, held the fantastic 
view that He was to come with the clouds of heaven and be the judge of all the earth. 

The trouble is not merely that this apocalyptic claim involves, unless it was 
true, an element of imperfection in Jesus’ teaching and in His life. Dr. Mackinnon 
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is not inconsistent enough to attribute “ sinlessness” to Jesus; he rejects super- 
naturalism in the ethical as well as in the physical sphere. He will not, indeed, say 
in so many words that Jesus had sin in His life, but at least he says that He “ was 
conscious of his limitations in the presence of the perfect good ” (p. 62), that in His 
indictment of the Pharisees “ allowance must be made . . . . for the ten- 
dency of the impassioned idealist to over-statement and over-emphasis ” (p. 137), that 
the eschatological influence upon His teaching might in a certain respect “ not be 
altogether a healthy one, and it accounts, in part at least, for what is the limitation a 
as well as the thorough-going idealism of Jesus’ conception of the kingdom” 
323). 

© But the trouble is that Jesus’ claim to be the heavenly Messiah, unless it be true, 
involves an imperfection in Him and in His teaching that cuts even deéper than all 
that. Just think of it for a moment! This wonderful ethical teacher, this preacher 
of the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man, actually believed that He 
was to sit on the throne of God and be the final judge of the men among whom He 
walked and talked and indeed the final judge of all the earth! The “ Liberal” 
historians may try to mitigate the difficulty all they please ; they may point out 
that that age was different from ours and that such a claim was not then so pre- 
posterous as it would be today: but essentially the difficulty remains. The fact 
remains that the “ Liberal Jesus,” if He ever existed, was not the sort of person who 
ever could have claimed to be the heavenly Son of Man. The Messianic conscious- 
ness, in other words, introduces a hopeless contradiction into the “ Liberal ” account 
of Jesus; it shows that the Jesus presented by these historians not only never did 
exist, but never could have existed, upon the earth. 

A third objection to Dr. Mackinnon’s imposing reconstruction is found in the 
fact that he ignores almost completely the witness of Paul. 

He does refer to Paul in a number of places in his book: he attempts, forexample ~ 
—quite unsuccessfully, we think—to show that the Apostle took a “ spiritual ” view 
of the resurrection of Christ which did not involve the empty tomb (pp. 282-286) ; 
he says, in a way we think mistaken, that “ the Epistles do not tell us much of the 
actual history of Jesus, since Paul was chiefly concerned, not with the historic Jesus, 
but with the risen and glorified Lord” (p. ix.) ; he tries to maintain that “ even 
Paul, who has little to tell of the historic Jesus, does not go the length of equating 
the exalted Christ with God in the absolute sense” (p. 394). More legitimate 
is his use of Paul to refute the radical denial of the historical existence of Jesus 
(p. xv.). 

But in general it may be said that he passes very lightly indeed over what is 
for every naturalistic historian the central problem of early Christian history. Even 
when the Pauline teaching about Jesus Christ is reduced in the unwarrantable 
way in which this writer reduces it, still it remains clear at least that Paul regarded 
Jesus distinctly as a supernatural Person, and that there is not the slightest trace in 
the Epistles of any disagreement on this point between Paul and those who had been 
Jesus’ intimate friends. This witness of Paul to Jesus does not depend merely upon 
details ; it is found rather in the entire phenomenon of Paul’s religion. ‘The religion 
of Paul presupposes a Jesus who is totally unlike the Jesus reconstructed by modern 
naturalistic historians and is exactly like the Jesus presented in the four Gospels. : 
In refusing to regard that Jesus as being the real Jesus, in substituting another Jesus 
for Him, the naturalistic historians have made of the beginnings of the Christian 
Church a hopeless puzzle. The Jesus whom they have substituted for Him is a 
psychological monstrosity ; and even were He less of a monstrosity than He is, He 
would still be insufficient to account for the origin of the Christian Church. Once 
admit, on the other hand, that the Jesus presupposed by the Epistles of Paul and 
presented in the four Gospels was the real Jesus, and everything in early Christian 
history falls into its proper place. The Christian Church was not founded upon a 
pin-point ; at the basis of its life there stands the supernatural Christ. 
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It will have been observed that our attitude toward Dr. Mackinnon’s book is 
almost wholly one of disagreement. Yet there is at least one feature of the book 
which we admire—namely, the utter frankness and clearness with which the natural- 
istic view of Jesus is here presented. We respect such frankness very much more 
than we do the vagueness which is often found in the treatment of these great themes. 
Dr. Mackinnon presents to us with the utmost clearness a Jesus who is man only, and 
not, in our sense of the word, God. By doing so he helps us to hold with all the greater 
clearness of conviction to the Jesus presented in the New Testament, who is “ God, 
and man, in two distinct natures, and one person, forever.” And by telling us that 
“ the essence of Christianity consists in the revelation of God, and of the divine in 
the human, on the exalted moral and spiritual plane of the life of Jesus ” (p. xvii.), 
he causes us to turn with all the greater thankfulness and humility from such a Chris- 
tianity to the Christianity that has at the heart of it redemption from sin by the 
precious blood of Christ. It is well that the great issue of the day should be made 
thus clear. The reduced Jesus of modern naturalism inevitably involves the reduced 
Christi/nity which Dr. Mackinnon here presents. If, on the other hand, we are to 
have a Saviour of our souls, we can find Him only in the mighty Redeemer offered 
to us in God’s Word. 


Westminster Theological Seminary, 
Philadelphia. 


J. Gresnam Macuen. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND 


In the preface Professor Grensted apologises for his excursion into a field outside the 
sphere of his professional competence. The apology is entirely superfluous. If he 
is not a psychologist he could easily become one. The width of his reading in 
psychological literature is noteworthy, but much more striking is the quality of his 
understanding of it ; and he can state a psychological theory or a mental fact with 
a surer, as well as a more elegant, touch than many experts. But the chief reason 
why his apology is superfluous is that he has not stepped out of his professional 
sphere at all, In so far as the psychology of religion is not simply an integral part of 
a scientific scheme, not a mere chapter of general psychology necessary to the complete- 
ness of the latter, but a serious attempt to discover the nature of religious experience, 
it surely falls within the province of the theologian. 

The purpose of the book is to consider the current attack on religion from the 
side of psychology. I am not sure that this attack deserves such scholarly and 
sensitive consideration, and fear that it will rather feel honoured at having been 
counted worthy of treatment in Bampton Lectures than be chastened by the arguments 
these lectures contain. The so-called attack is in the hands of only a few psychologists, 
nearly all psycho-analysts, and has become prominent more because their voices have 
been amplified and broadcast by the popular press than by reason of any intrinsic 
weight. Professor Grensted seems to me to have taken them too seriously. But a 
mistake (if it is one) that gives us such a book as this one cannot be deplored. 

The charges to be met are: (a) from the side of psycho-analysts, that religion 
is explicable as a “ displacement of affect,” a deflection of “ libido ” from its proper 
terminus in the real world to a world of phantasy, God being simply a projection of 
the infantile idea of one’s father after the flesh; and (6) from certain other 
psychologists, that prayer, worship, assurance, the mystical experience, and religious 
healing of body and of mind are all explicable i in terms of suggestion. I cannot 
summarise Professor Grensted’s reply, for its point and excellence lie in its many 


* Psychology and God. Being the Bampton Lectures for 1930. By the Rev. L. W. Grensted, 
M.A., B.D., Oriel Professor of the Philosophy of the Christian Religion in the University of Oxford. 
London : Longmans Green & Co., 1930, pp. ix., 297. Price ros. 6d. net. 
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details and in his passing remarks. The principles, however, of his reply deserve to 
be stated. I find three, and will try to interpret them. 

Firstly, no psychology whatever can disprove the main tenets of religious belief. 
This principle is assumed throughout and occasionally stated, but not expounded, 
Perhaps the reason for the omission is that the principle is regarded as obvious by most 
philosophers. Nevertheless, since most of the readers of the book will not be 
philosophers, it would have been well to devote a chapter wholly to the clarification 
of the point. I will venture to give in outline a justification of the principle. r 
Psychology nowadays turns its back on philosophy and places itself alongside biology, 
chemistry and physics; that is, it claims, very strenuously claims, to be a natural 
science. Now the least that this can mean is that it confines itself to the description 
of observable facts, and to the explanation of these in terms homogeneous with the 
facts to be explained—for these two features constitute the very definition of natural 
science. Now these features give to natural science advantages which carry dis- 
advantages with them. Although experience consists as much of values as of facts, 
generations of reflection have shown that when facts are considered in isolation from 
values the task of knowing is greatly simplified ; a very definite technique of investiga- 
tion is made possible, consisting of observation, measurement and experiment, all 
appealing to the accepted bar of sense. Science owes its prestige to the definiteness 
and sensory demonstrability of its content ; and it owes these two merits to its having 
restricted its inquiries to those elements of experience that allow of such definiteness 
and sensory demonstrability, that is, to facts. Values, not being susceptible of like 
treatment, are left to the philosopher. The more psychology claims to be scientific, 
then, the more it denies in principle its competence to pronounce upon the values of 
religious experience. It may describe, analyse, and trace the mental context 
of our religious beliefs, treating them as factual events with factual properties 
and factual relations, but it has no title whatever to say whether those beliefs are false or 
true. Professor Grensted is careful to point out that what he calls the psychology of the 
classical type (as represented, for example, by Ward and Stout) does not trespass on the 
field of values—which is another way of saying that philosophers are among the few 
psychologists who know how to keep philosophy out of their psychology. 

The second principle is that experience involves an objective element. As 
Professor Grensted happily puts it, a mind’s life cannot be explained from within. 
A mind knows, is affected by, and seeks after things beyond itself. Therefore, the 
psychological method that keeps to the one subjective plane (as psycho-analysis tries 
to do), referring each mental event to a preceding event in the same mind, is 
essentially inadequate. This consideration is applied to faith, into which prayer and 
worship are resolved. For a psychologist, interested only in inner structure and inner 
development, all instances of faith are generically alike, and he is now busy showing 
how wide the genus is. But Professor Grensted rightly insists that this mode of 
classification, though perfectly legitimate from the scientific point of view, cannot 
rule out another mode of classification equally demanded by the facts. Instances of 
faith indubitably differ in value, and when we seek the cause of such differences we 
find that they reside not wholly in antecedent and consequent states of mind, but in 
the quality of their objects ; and, again, whether these objects are real or unreal is a 
question that falls outside psychology. - 

Thirdly, the objective element in experience is ultimately personal. I confess that 
here I find the exposition obscure. If Professor Grensted means that we are obliged 
in the last resort to interpret the universe idealistically, I suggest that he has not 
given enough argument for this doctrine; indeed, I cannot gather which of the 
several very diverse forms of idealism he has in mind. The easiest way to theism is 
certainly through idealism, but the way to idealism is hard. In any case, it does seem 
to me unfortunate that he has rested his case for theism on a profound metaphysical 
— without giving a sustained exposition, the more unfortunate because in 

nglish-speaking countries idealism has been losing ground for nearly half a century, 
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so that to appeal to it against psychologists of the present day is at least a tactical 
mistake. 

As has been already indicated, the book itself must be read to be appreciated, 
and it ought to be read widely. It is full of penetrating observations admirably said ; 
it is popular in the highest sense ; and the reading of it is facilitated by a synopsis’ 
before each chapter and by a full index. Readers of this QuarTerty will be delighted 
by the earnest evangelical spirit which makes every chapter of argument also a 
sermon. I would only warn them that occasionally, through sheer generosity to his 
opponents, the author concedes too much to the Freudians, conveying (to take one 
example) the impression that he regards their doctrine of a peculiarly fundamental 
love-impulse, versatile in disguise, as established, whereas it is only a hypothesis, a 
hypothesis moreover derived from the study of sickly souls and named with a word 
that has many meanings. 

Hull. T. E. Jessop. 


HEBREW RELIGION? 


Tuts work on Hebrew Religion by two well-known authors will be read with interest 
by students who cannot accept their conclusions—and there are many such—because 
it presents clearly the position of a certain class of critics and theologians regarding 
this subject of supreme importance. There is no ambiguity or shrinking from 
definiteness of statement. It is “ the reinterpretation of Israel’s religious history,” 
as a result of the modern study of the Old Testament ; and it is frankly modernist. 
It is claimed that the ground covered is extensive and that the treatment is concisé. 
We may well acknowledge that the authors to this extent make good their claim. 

The work is divided into three parts.2_ Part I deals with early religious beliefs 
and observances among primitive peoples in general ; and seeks to show how remnants 
of the earlier forms survive in Hebrew religion as practised by the several branches 
of this race. Part II treats of Israelite religion as it is shown in Mosaism, in Canaan 
after the settlement and during the monarchy, in the prophets, and in the ritual 
and the lives of the people down to the fall of Jerusalem. Part III is given to 
Judaism as it appears during the Exile, the Persian period and the Greek period ; 
leaving us with the Law and its developments as these appear in the Maccabean 
literature, ready for the Mishnah on the one hand and for the New Testament on the 
other. There is an extensive and very exact index both of subjects and of the 
Scripture passages referred to, in which last are included quotations from the 
Apocrypha and the Pseudepigrapha. Part II is by Dr. Robinson; Part I and, with 
the exception of certain sections indicated, Part III, are by Dr. Oesterley. 

The whole work is orderly and, from the point of view of the modernist, 
scientific. ‘The conclusions of the Kuenen-Wellhausen School with regard to the 
Old Testament are in general accepted, and special indebtedness is acknowledged to 
scholars “ who laid the real foundations ” for the scientific study of Hebrew Religion, 
in particular to Baudissin, Robertson Smith, Goldziher and Wellhausen; also to 
Dr. S. A. Cook, Buchanan Gray, Frazer, Jastrow, Gressmann and Nielsen. The 
authors seek one leading principle that is exemplified in the formation of the religion 
of Israel, and they find this in development, advance from lower, crude conceptions 
to a more enlightened spiritual plane. Many might think of this as evolution ; the 
term favoured, however, is development. But if we are to trace the history of the 
development or evolution of any matter, some germ is required from which the 
process starts, and if we cannot discover or account for the germ, the best we can 
do is to observe its working at the earliest stage at which it manifests its presence. 
Religion, in its manifestation, is complex, and the different elements that show 

¥ Hebrew Religion : Its Origin and Development. By W. O. E. Oesterley, M.A., D.D. (Camb.), 
and Theodore H. Robinson, M.A., D.D. (Lond.). S.P.C.K. Price 10s. 6d. 
2 The three parts are also published separately. S.P.C.K. 
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themselves have to be considered. Where is the evidence for what constituted Hebrew 
religion in its earliest form ? ‘Three sources are referred to: (1) Archzology, which 
gives little help; (2) the comparative study of religions, on which great stress is 
laid; and (3) the traditions of Israel herself as preserved in the book of Genesis, with 
occasional hints and references in other portions of the Old Testament. The authors 
find, however, that the record has been coloured, and perhaps modified by the 
theology of later days; so that even when you have divided the text among the 
original documents from which it is compiled, there is still uncertainty in some cases 
whether the passage remains as it was originally written or has been altered by a 
later hand. 

The work therefore begins with an examination of primitive belief and practices 
as far as they bear on the subject. ‘This examination takes up nearly the whole of the 
first of the three parts of the book. What is discovered in the examination is modestly 
called “the background”; but, from its relation to what is discussed in the 
subsequent sections, this primitive religion might more appropriately be regarded 
as the germ, or at least as an earlier phase of the higher, more spiritual religion which 
arose in favourable circumstances. Of primitive religious beliefs and customs, those 
current among the Semites claim our attention chiefly ; for, when the investigation 
is narrowed down to Hebrew religion, elements are found there that are remnants 
of what prevailed among the Semites in general, such as Aminism, Totemism, Taboo, 
and Ancestor-Worship. This Hebrew religion is “ the earliest stage from which 
religion in its truer sense emerges.” Yahweh was from time immemorial the tribal 
god of the Midianite tribe, the Kenites, and his abode was in Sinai. From the Kenite 
priest, Jethro, Moses gained the knowledge of Yahweh ; and after an experience at 
Sinai, he induced the Hebrew people to accept Yahweh as their God. So the later 
covenant at Sinai is presented in the form that Israel chose Yahweh, not that Yahweh 
chose Israel. Little room is left for miracle in the account of the Divine manifesta- 
tions. The great impression produced on Moses and on Israel at Sinai was due to 
volcanic phenomena, as the mountain was at that time in eruption. The account 
of the crossing of the Red Sea or, to speak more accurately, the Gulf of Akaba, is 
historical. The Israelites were hemmed in—a great expanse of water in front and a 
powerful enemy behind—when, owing to volcanic action, there is an earthquake ; 
the sea bottom is raised over a large area, the Hebrews seize their opportunity and 
cross ; and, whilst the Egyptians are attempting to follow, the sea bottom, by the 
gradual dispersal of the gaseous vapours underground, collapses. It is conceded that 
this “ must naturally have appeared to the Hebrews as the miraculous intervention 
of some supernatural being.” 

The Covenant at Sinai bound Israel to the worship of Yahweh alone; there 
may have been an insistence on the Passover (an ancient pastoral festival among 
Semites), and it is not impossible that a form of the seventh day Sabbath was imposed. ~ 
“ Beyond these points it is hardly possible even to hazard a conjecture” (p. 141). 
The ark, containing a stone in which the deity was supposed to dwell, dates from the 
Wanderings ; whether the bull-worship afterwards practised in Northern Israel and 
the serpent-worship of Jerusalem had the sanction of Moses is left doubtful. In the 
conflict with the local cults after the settlement the religion of Israel gained the 
victory, and by the time the monarchy was established Yahweh was recognised as the 
true God of Israel, but still as a national God (p. 175). The prophets, during the 
monarchy, attained to higher conceptions of Yahweh, whom they saw as Law, as the 
Lord of Nature, of History, of the End of Things, of Universal Morality. The supreme 
place that must be ascribed to them is due to the fact that they dared to identify God 
with the good. 

Their teaching and the influences which showed themselves in Josiah’s reform— 
whether that was based on Deuteronomy or (as stated on p. 220) on the Book of the 
Covenant—had little effect on the nation at large; but the experiences of the section 


of the people who were deported to Babylon prepared them for the reception of higher 
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thoughts. Monotheism, which had been implicit in the teaching of the earlier 
prophets, became explicit in that of the great prophet of the Exile. With the 
teaching of this prophet—the Deutero-Isaiah—“ on the nature and personality of God, 
we reach the zenith of Hebrew religious belief.” It is left undecided whether the 
four “ Servant ” songs are the work of this prophet or of one wholly imbued with his 
spirit. On the question of who is indicated by the title, “ the Servant,” the authors 
differ. Neither of them thinks that it is Israel. They would not give “ Israel ” as 
an interpretation in Isaiah liii., much less interpolate it, like Dr. Moffatt, as a 
translation, Dr. Oecsterley concludes that the “ Servant ” was an actual historical 
person, whom the prophet believed to be the Messiah; whilst Dr. Robinson expresses 
his view, in terms not particularly graceful, “ that no one individual sat for the ideal 
portrait, but the writer draws on the experiences of at least two different men.” 

The authors, as already indicated, see in the religion of Israel for the most part a 
naturalistic development, the grasping of certain crude religious conceptions at an 
early stage, the rising to something higher by subsequent generations, the refining 
and formulating of theories by teachers who had a special aptitude, till the highest is 
reached in the case of Deutero-Isaiah. Is there any place in this presentation for what 
we commonly understand by Special Revelation ? It is not altogether excluded, but 
its operation is so limited that it is given little place in comparison with the results 
attained by men through the use of the powers they possess and can themselves control, 
It is assumed that the progress of men is in some way under Divine direction, and that 
it is the true faith that the Hebrews are on the way to reach, but the revelation is of a 
kind that operates widely, for “ in every age Yahweh was revealing Himself to men in 
accordance with their capacity of apprehension ” (p. 103), and the result depends on - 
the human response, the use made of opportunity. 

The whole presentation is at variance with the teaching of the New Testament, 
as well as with the conception which the religious teachers of Israel had of the 
character of their work. 

Modernist writers take great credit for their readiness to admit fresh light. They 
sometimes show a reluctance, however, to accept a fact that may disturb their 
theories. The passage in Exodus xiii. 17-18, which speaks of turning the route to the 
south-east through fear of the Philistines, is given (p. 105) as “ a good illustration, 
many of which are to be found in the Old Testament, of a genuinely ancient historical 
detail being expanded ” by a later compiler, because the Philistine invasion did not 
take place until about 1194 B.c. Since the excavation of Gerar, however, the 
argument has lost its force. Yet it continues to be used, as by our authors, although 
Sir Flinders Petrie may exhibit the identical sickles with which the Cretan agricultural 
colonists reaped their grain many centuries before. They were in strong enough force 
to make their presence a consideration to the untrained Hebrews. 


Edinburgh. 
A CRITICAL AND EXEGETICAL COMMENTARY ON THE 


GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. JOHN?’ 


Turse goodly volumes, interpretative of a most important part of Holy Writ, we 
would not willingly have missed; even if, in the course of our perusal, we have 
occasionally had reason to record our dissent. 

The late Archbishop Bernard—for he passed to his rest fully a year before his 
commentary, under the editorship of Dr. A. H. McNeile, was published—was justly 
esteemed as one of the best New Testament scholars of his generation. His commen- 
tary on 2 Corinthians alone would have placed him among the princes of his craft. 


R. Moore. 


1 A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Gospel according to St. Fobn. By the Most Rev. 
and Right Honourable J. H. Bernard, D.D. Edited by Rev. A. H. McNeile, D.D. (In two volumes.) 
pp. clxxxviii, 740. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 
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It was therefore with no ordinary interest that we anticipated the publication of 
what will be regarded as Dr. Bernard’s Opus Magnum—his two volumed Commentary 
on the Gospel according to John—and we have not, upon the whole, been dis- 
appointed. The work has been done with great thoroughness. 

The very arrangement of the Commentary suggests masterliness. 

Under Introduction, the main themes that come up for discussion are: The 
Text, The Apostle John and the Presbyter John, Characteristics of the Evangelist, the 
Fourth Gospel in its relation to the Synoptists, Christology, Doctrinal Teaching 
of the Fourth Gospel, Commentaries. 

For Exegetical purposes the Fourth Gospel is analysed as consisting of (1) 
Prologue, i. 1-18 ; (2) Part I (i. 19-vi. 71, but to the exclusion of chapter v.). In this 
part Jesus in the main addresses Himself to would-be disciples. (3) Part II (v; and 
vii-xii). In this part Jesus is face to face with His keenest opponents. (4) Part III 
(xiii-xx). In this part we have the esoteric and private teaching reserved by Jesus 
for His chosen friends and future ambassadors. This Part is embracive of the Passion 
and Resurrection of our Lord. (5) (xxi)—An Appendix, which, however, our author 
reckons to be by that same Evangelist who wrote the Fourth Gospel. 

The question of authorship inevitably occupies a considerable portion of the 
Introduction. Dr. Bernard allows Apostolic authorship only in a modified sense. 
The Apostle John is “the Witness” on whom another John, “ the Author,” depends 
for information. 

Although one cannot wholly corroborate Dr. Bernard’s conclusions here, there 
are valuable dissertations embodied in this connection that win our unqualified assent. 
Thus Wellhausen and Moffatt, with others, have maintained that the Apostle John 
could not have been the author of our Fourth Gospel, for the reason that the Apostle 
John suffered martyrdom at a date too early to leave room for his writing the Gospel 
that goes by hisname. The witness of Papias, and of certain martyrologies, have been 
invoked in support of this contention. 

Writers earlier than Dr. Bernard have pointed out the inconsequence of the 
argument that aims at thus establishing an early date for the Apostle John’s demise. 
But it has remained for Dr. Bernard to give that argument its coup de grace. Anything 
more thorough than our author’s disposal of Moffatt’s plea here could scarcely 
be wished for. 

It is satisfactory also to find Dr. Bernard passing judgment on Sanday’s suggestion 
—a suggestion homologated here by Stanton—that the real author of our Fourth 
Gospel was one who as a youth, a mere boy, had been admitted into intimate association 
with Jesus, and His disciples, in the days of the humiliation of our Lord Jesus, a youth 
who afterwards migrated from Jerusalem to Ephesus in Asia Minor, where he lived to 
old age, and where also be wrote our Fourth Gospel. It is, says Dr. Bernard, a theory 
which lacks evidence. Nor has Dr, Bernard any use for C, F. Burney’s theory, that our ~ 
Fourth Gospel appeared originally in Aramaic, and that our Greek is but a translation 
of that original Aramaic. 

Nor is it on account of these by-products that we highly esteem this commentary. 
Over and above the important fact that Dr. Bernard illumines many a dark passage 
in John, shows, with tremendous effect, connections that to most readers will have 
been obscure, in a word, in many a place, blazes for the student the trail, we prize 
this Commentary for its faithfulness to what evidently was John’s thought of the 
constitution of the Person of Christ, and of the conditions under which the Word 
that had become flesh had lived in the days of His flesh upon this earth. ‘Thus we are 
repeatedly and pleasedly reminded that when our Lord, as He so often, according to 
this Gospel, does, uses the expression ¢go ¢imi (I am) in the absolute sense, He is all 
the time using the equivalent of that solemn Old Testament utterance, I am He— 
an utterance which it is the peculiar right of Jehovah to use. In other words, Jesus, 
by this formula, adopts the style of Deity. 

In the same strain, commenting on John vi. 62, Dr. Bernard remarks: “ The 
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Personality of the Lord remained unchanged through His incarnation and subsequent 
ascension. Here is suggested the pre-existence of the Son of Man.” Or, again, 
interpreting the word of John v. 18, “The Son can do nothing of Himself,” he says: 
“ The Incarnate Son is represented as continually seeing on earth what the Father is 
doing in heaven, and as Himself doing the same thing.” Yet our Commentator . 
recognises the Fourth Evangelist as not failing to do the amplest justice to the 
perfection of our Lord’s humanity. Thus not only did Jesus shed tears at the grave 
of Lazarus but it was with those inarticulate sounds which are the expression of mental 
anguish and strain, that He approached his tomb—that being Dr. Bernard’s beautiful 
paraphrase of a really difficult expression which we meet with in John xi. 33—éveBpip- 
joraro TH mvevpats Kal érdpatev éavrdv- 

It is well that Dr. Bernard approaches so nearly to ascribing our Fourth Gospel 
to the Apostle John, as author. But the reviewer has the conviction that having 
gone so far in the direction of belief in the Johannine authorship of this Gospel, Dr. 
Bernard should have gone the whole way. The Apostle John is regarded by Dr. 
Bernard as the source upon which the author in the strict sense, that is, John the 
Presbyter, for the most part relies. The Apostle, who was living when our Fourth 
Gospel was written, is “ the Witness” of this our Gospel, the Presbyter is the 
“ Author.” In one place Dr. Bernard compares the relation in which the Presbyter 
stood to the Apostle, in the Composition of this our Gospel, to the relation in which 
Tertius stood to Paul, in the writing of Romans, or Silvanus to Peter, in the writing 
of 1 Peter. If that is a true analogy, then the Apostle John ought to be credited with 
the authorship of the Gospel that goes by his name, no less than Paul has the credit 
of Romans, and Peter of 1 Peter. 

But not to press that concession unduly, let it be said that Dr. Bernard’s 
argument in this connection, is at every step open to adverse criticism. Let me 
indicate his salient points : 

The Book of Revelation Dr. Bernard would ascribe to the Apostle John. But 
then, he argues, the differences of style between the two are too great to allow of our 
assigning the book of Revelation and the Gospel according to John to one and the 
same author. If Revelation, according to this argument, is ascribed to the Apostle 
John, our Fourth Gospel must have another John than the Apostle as its author. 

Where shall this John be found ? + Papias is supposed to give the needed solution. 
Does he not speak of a John the Presbyter, whom he distinguishes from the Apostle 
John ? 

Dr. Bernard is at great pains to make out a feasible case for this John the 
Presbyter, as author of our Fourth Gospel, albeit that the Presbyter seems at every 
turn to be dependent for his information on the Apostle. Thus: 2 and 3 John are 
evinced by their style and vocabulary as due to the author of 1 John and of the 
Gospel according to John. But we know that the Presbyter wrote 2 and 3 John. 
Therefore the Presbyter, and not the Apostle, is, in the proper sense, the author of our 
Gospel. Such is the argument. 

This argument, however, is of questionable validity at every step. It is, for one 
thing, doubtful if Papias meant by John the Presbyter another source than the 
Apostle John himself. Salmon and Zahn and Chapman interpret Papias so as to 
identify Apostle and Presbyter. 

Again, why should it be thought strange that in private notes, such as we have in 
2 and 3 John, the aged Apostle John should, in writing to dear friends, have taken 
what might seem the less authoritative title—Presbyter and not Apostle ? 

Dr. Bernard seems to base his conclusion that Revelation and the Gospel according 
to John are not by one and the same author on the great difference there is found to 
exist between the two books in the matter of vocabulary. But that is a precarious 
argument, Availing oneself of gleanings from Dr. Bernard himself, one is disposed 


to ask, How is it that the conjunction ovv occurs 195 times in the Gospel according to 
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ohn, and not once in 1 John, although it is universally recognised that these two 


have one and the same author ? 

On Dr. Bernard’s own showing, the Apostle John is the source and witness upon 
whom the Evangelist, supposed to be the Presbyter, relies for his information at 
all the salient points. To select only a few of the places where this dependence is 
marked, we may say that it is through the Apostle’s eyes we are permitted to see that 
the exact number of water pots that were in use at the marriage in Cana was six 
and only six. It is through the Apostle’s eyes we see our Lord lift up His eyes in 
order to view the great multitude—five thousand men—whom He thereupon 
miraculously fed. It is through the Apostle’s memory we are able to listen to the 
discourses and prayer of which we have the record in chapters xiv-xvii. It is 
through the Apostle’s ears we hear the words from the Cross, “ It is finished.” 
These are only a few of the instances in which Dr. Bernard recognises the 
Evangelist’s dependence upon the Apostle John. In fact the dependence is so great 
and so pervasive that only an over-refinement in literary criticism would induce 
anyone to depart from the traditional view of the authorship of our Fourth Gospel, 
or to think of introducing another with whom the Apostle John should divide 
honours in this matter of authorship. I cannot see why Dr. Bernard, who makes the 
Evangelist depend so constantly on the Apostle John, as his authority when it is 
a matter of writing the Gospel, should, as in sespect of 1 John i. 1-4, make the 
Presbyter fall back on his own and not another’s experience as direct proof of the 
salient facts. It is exactly the same facts that both Epistle and Gospel have in view. 

Dr. Bernard is satisfied that in John xxi. 24—“ this is the disciple that testifies 
of these things, and wrote these things” —‘“ the disciple” is the Apostle. He is, 
therefore, in carrying out his theory, compelled to take the word ypdyas as a 
causative. But he has not been able to submit an exact parallel to the use of ypdyas 
in this sense. ypdyas should, therefore, be taken in its ordinary, simple, and 
direct sense. 

In the following clause—‘ and we know that his witness is true ”—the elders of 
Ephesus are supposed by Dr. Bernard and many others to attest the correctness of 
xxi. 24a. But what is the value of an attestation that is written over no signature 
whatsoever ? Much better is it to take the words “ we know that his witness is true ” 
as the Apostle’s appeal to his own conscience that he has written nothing in his Gospel 
of the truth of which he is not absolutely certain. In other words, we have here 
a form of oath, and the oath quite in the Evangelist’s style. Cf. xix. 35. 

Nor can it be said that Dr. Bernard offers an adequate explanation, if indeed he 
offers any explanation at all, of the striking fact that the author of our Fourth Gospel 
not only never mentions the Apostle John by name, but evidently began his Gospel 


with the intention of excluding the Apostle John’s name from the record. How . 


beautiful is the exclusion of the names of the two brothers, John and James, and of 
their mother, Salome, on the supposition that the Apostle John himself is the author ! 
I have sometimes thought that the Apostle John felt thoroughly ashamed of their 
family vanity (Mark x. 35f), and that by this exclusion he had his revenge. 

Dr. Bernard advocates a theory of dislocation of certain portions of “ John” 
for which there is no diplomatic evidence. It is not likely that the contents of 
our Fourth Gospel ever appeared in any other order than that with which we have 
all the time been familiar. Yet that does not mean that, in an author of John’s 
intuitional cast of mind, one might not on occasions find it helpful to read this 
Gospel in the order which the Archbishop suggests. 

But enough. Having gone carefully through this Commentary, I am bound 
to say that I finished it with an enhanced appreciation of the preciousness of this 
portion of God’s word. One feels oneself to be under God’s hand, a lasting debtor 
to Dr. Bernard. At the same time one regrets to add that Dr. Bernard does not 
express himself so much in keeping with the historic Church of God in the matter of 
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the inspired word, as he happily does in the still more fundamental matter of the 
Word Incarnate. Had Dr. Bernard continued to cherish that reverence for the 
letter of the Scriptures which marks all that Westcott wrote, he would, in the 
important matter of an interpretation of our Fourth Gospel, have given to the 
Church of God, even in a higher sense than Westcott himself, a Commentary — 
worthy the praise, “ a possession for all time.” 

The proof reading has been almost immaculate. The publishers and editor are 
to be congratulated on their share in this important work. 


Joun R. Mackay. 
Edinburgh. 


WHY THOUSAND YEARS ?' 


Ar a time when the foundation truths of the Christian faith are being assailed by 
rationalistic criticism, one doubts the opportuneness of a publication which tends to 
widen the cleavage in the ranks of conservative Christians in their interpretation of 
Scripture prophecy relative to the Second Coming of the Lord. Ina prefatory note, 
the author of “‘ Why Thousand Years ? ” informs us, however, that the book has been 
called forth by “ recent developments in and around Grand Rapids,” and, if we have 
not misread various references and allusions, the developments have been in the line 
of Plymouthism, and other varieties of “ undenominationalism.” ‘This helps one to 
appreciate the necessity under which the author finds himself to traverse a field of. 
theology which, if not alien to his subject proper, is at least diffuse enough to make 
the reading of this book not a lightsome task. For example, a lengthy chapter is 
devoted to a “ Repudiation of Infant Baptism,” which, while it may serve admirably 
to confirm us in a practice we have never had occasion seriously to dispute, does not 

bear but indirectly upon the issue of the Millennium. Directly in the line of his main 

argument, however, are such chapters as “The Interpretation of Prophecy,” 
“ Present-day Dispensationalism,” “The Unscriptural Prominence of the Jew.” 

We need only mention, in addition to the above, exhaustive chapters on “ Un- 

denominationalism and its Undervaluation of the Church,” “ Opposition to Church 

Creed,” “ Confusion concerning Law and Grace,” to give an idea of the wide scope 

of the work under review. 

The Premillennial position is fairly, if baldly, presented—in so far as a system 
characterised by such wide divergence of opinion can be adequately presented—and 
its implications are clearly and forcibly set forth. The difference of opinion between 
the two main schools of interpretation is not—as is superficially suggested by their 
distinctive labels, Premillennialism and Postmillennialism—confined to the time of 
the Lord’s coming, but concerns the whole sequence of events leading up to His 
coming, and is found, on closer examination, to involve two systems of theology that 
are different in many fundamental points. They are two radically different systems 
of Scripture interpretation. The one school interprets God’s Revelation in terms of 
dispensations, each marked by a change of character and governing principles ; the 
other regards the Divine Revelation as an organic whole, progressive in character, and 
to be interpreted not in terms‘of dispensation, butofcovenant. There emerge two 
different conceptions of the Messianic Kingdom as either temporal or spiritual, future 
or present, “ postponed ” till the Jews are ingathered, or present in the world now as 
it has been without break throughout the ages. The Church, then, finds its place 
either as a “ dispensation ” existing between the time of the rejection of the Kingdom 
by the Jews and the Second Coming (properly the Rapture), or is identical with the 
Messianic Kingdom, and existing under varied outward conditions in the Old 


1 Why Thousand Years? by Rev. William Masselink, Th.M., Th.D. Wm. B. Eerdmans 
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Testament and the New. Thus, the Church’s mission, and message, and destiny are 
seen to be involved. Instead of being God’s new creation and His chosen instrument 
for the redemption of the world, it becomes an expedient rendered necessary by the 
Jewish rejection of the temporal kingdom, a mere “ detour” in God’s dealings with 
men. Without following the Premillennial system inits theories of the Secret Rapture, 
the Tribulation, the First Resurrection, the Earthly Kingdom— involving seven 
dispensations, two resurrections and five judgments (Scofield),-we need only add that a 
system which so undervalues the Gospel that it substitutes for it agencies never known 
to have converted a soul from sin, and which brings glorified souls back to earth to live 
in surroundings not yet freed from sin, and makes room for the restoration of bloody 
sacrifices, is surely not to be accepted without question and serious reserve. 

The greater part of the present work is, thus, taken up with the elucidation and 
defence of what is recognised as the Postmillennial position. It is only in the 
penultimate chapter that one discovers, with some surprise, that the author’s personal 
position is not Postmillennial but A-millennial, in other words, he does not believe 
in a Millennium at all. This alone can explain the enquiring note in his cryptic 
title, “ Why Thousand Years ?” If there is no Millennium, there must be some other 
explanation of Revelation xx., and our author’s interpretation of the “ thousand 
years ” of that chapter as entirely symbolic is so forced and elaborate as to be worthy 
of the exposition of his Premillennial opponents. In his assumption that the whole 
doctrine of a millennium is based on that one passage in Revelation xx., he forgets 
that the millennial conception belongs to the Jewish faith quite apart from the New 
Testament writings, and forgetting this, he has to leave the great field of Old 
Testament prophecy entirely untouched and utterly meaningless. 

We are in cordial sympathy with much that is in this volume, and confess to have 
been helped by such chapters as “ Present-day Dispensationalism ” and “ The Two- 
fold Resurrection Error.” The theology is that of our Westminster Confession and 
of the Heidelberg Catechism. By the constant appeal to the text of Scripture, it 
meets the Premillennialist on what is his own favourite ground, as anyone who has 
gone through Blackstone’s “ Jesus is Coming” has reason to know. The author, 
likewise, shows wide reading, albeit one-sided, in the field of eschatology ; he follows 
closely the writings of Warfield, Vos, and Mauro, and, in many respects, the present 
work can be said to be an exposition of their teachings on eschatology. There is a 
bibliography. 

In the matter of style, the author aims at simplicity, but the use of the short 
sentence, almost to the point of abuse, produces a singularly jerky style, that, in 
continuous reading, tends to nervous exhaustion. There appears, here and there, 
an unusual use of prepositional phrases which may be part of the divergence in 
language usage that is becoming so markedly American. The punctuation leaves 
something to be desired, and the type, though clear, is rather small to make comfort- 
able reading. 

We cannot regard the present volume as a serious contribution to the study of 
eschatology ; rather is it, what it is probably intended to be, a plain, clear, forcible 
exposition of a doctrine of the Last Things radically different from that of the 
Premillennial School, and, in one important respect, from that of the Postmillennial. 
If it corrects a tendency to unscriptural and dangerous excess, and it certainly does, 
it also leaves something to be desired in inspiring the soul with what is indubitably 
the “ blessed hope” of the New Testament. No more damaging criticism of the 
Postmillennial position can be made than that its advocates have, to such a marked 
degree, ceased to hold forth the Hope of the Second Coming as the Pole-star of the 
Church and the Scriptural motive for Christian watchfulness and sobriety. There 
is room for a re-statement of the case for the Postmillennial position, but not on the 
lines of this book. 

Rop. A. Fintayson. 


Urray (Muir of Ord), Ross-shire. 
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STORIES TWICE TOLD* 


Ir may seem strange to have a book like this reviewed here, but we can find a link of 
connection between Struthers and certain questions in the realm of the “ Higher 
Criticism ” which are of perennial interest to readers of these pages. The Book of © 
Genesis tells of two occasions on which Abraham denied his wife. Some one mentioned 
in Struthers’ presence the theory that these are just two divergent versions of the 
same story ; no one, it was argued, would do such a thing twice, especially after coming 
out of it so shabbily. “ No,” said Struthers, “ that is exactly what he would do. A 
man always goes and repeats the same wickedness or folly: there is nothing in 
which we are less original than our sins.” 

John Paterson Struthers was a grandson of that John Struthers who is mentioned 
in the Life of Dr. Norman Macleod, that John Struthers who wrote a History of Scotland 
(from the Union of 1707 to the year 1827), an Autobiography, and a poem on “ The 
Poor Man’s Sabbath.” He is described in the Life just mentioned as “a rare 
specimen of the old Scotch Covenanter, stern but tender, of keen intellect and 
unbending principle, and full cf contempt for the nineteenth century. Norman took 
great delight in exciting Struthers to talk on some congenial theme, . . . to 
declare Sabbath Schools ‘ the greatest curse the Almighty ever sent to this covenanted 
land, undermining family life and destroying the parental tie.””” The grandson had 
certainly no contempt for the nineteenth century, nor for the twentieth, and it is 
curious that he sh have become editor of a little magazine that must have been a 
source of delight in a multitude of Sabbath Schools. The present reviewer remembers. 
a Sabbath School in the Highlands of Scotland in which this little magazine was 
eagerly welcomed each month in the days before his own Church began to publish 
a Young People’s Magazine of its own. 

Struthers was of course minister of Whithorn Reformed Presbyterian Church 
from 1878 to 1882, and minister of Greenock Reformed Presbyterian Church from 
1882 to 1915, but he will be remembered principally because of his connection with 
“The Morning Watch,” of which he was the editor from its inception in 1883 until 
his death in 1915. ‘The words “ unique ” and “ genius” have often been misapplied, 
but we are only using the language of truth and soberness when we say that “ The 
Morning Watch ” was unique and that its editor was a spiritual genius. There 
never was in Scotland a magazine quite like “The Morning Watch.” The book 
under review consists of choice extracts from it, and, in view of the fact that it is now 
extremely difficult, perhaps impossible, to secure anywhere volumes of “ The Morning 
Watch,” either new or second-hand, such a book as this ought to be welcomed by 
many. One wonders how many people there are in the world who possess all the 
twenty-seven volumes of “The Morning Watch.” The present reviewer possesses 
ten of them. 

The book under review contains some excellent examples of Struthers’ methods, 
of his spirit and outlook, and, above all, of his sanctified imagination. The most 
arresting thing about him was the extraordinary way he had of giving his readers a 
thrill of pleasant surprise as he quite suddenly and unexpectedly flashed a light on some 
passage of Scripture that made that passage live and shine with a glory that one had 
never quite seen in it before. In an article on “ The Bundle of Life ” he writes : 
“T do not know a more remarkable expression than that in the whole Bible. God 
and we in one bundle! God's life and ours, God’s history and ours bound up 
together! Is not that the whole story of God’s relation to us and our relation to 
Him ? It is the story of redemption: our life is hid with Christ inGod! We are 
as safe as God is, and we shall one day be as happy. What a wonderful woman she 
must have been who could think such a thought as that and could clothe it in such 

¥ Stories Twice Told. Children’s Addresses from “The Morning Watch.” By the late Rev. 
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memorable words! And she was a drunkard’s wife!” He writes further of 
Abigail: “ She became David’s wife and I have no doubt helped him often in the 
writing of his psalms. The woman who could see so clearly into the inmost thought 
of God and could utter such a phrase as that—bound up in the bundle of life with the Lord 
thy God—we may be sure, said more than one good thing in her life.” We are 
familiar with Harnack’s theory with regard to the authorship of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, but one wonders if any critic has ever seriously thought of Abigail in 
relation to the question of the authorship of the Psalms. 

The book under review is a second impression, the first having appeared in 1923. 
It contains a portrait of Struthers and three other illustrations, all on art paper. 


Dumbarton. ALExaANDER Ross. 


STUDIES IN TERTULLIAN AND AUGUSTINE! 


Tuis is the fourth volume of the series in which the contributions of Dr. Warfield 
to theological literature are being collected and published. It may be said that 
this volume exceeds in interest any that have gone before it. Dealing with great 
historical personalities, like that of Tertullian and Augustine, and the part they played 
in the development of Christian doctrine, and in shaping the policy of the early church, 
and being the fruit of a painstaking study of their character and writings and of the 
period in which they lived and acted, the past—the distant past—is made again to live 
before us with its cross currents of thought crystallising into formulated doctrine. 
It is noted how both in the case of Tertullian and Augustine there is “ the providential 
provision of the right man for the right place.” Tertullian prepared for the task 
assigned to him which he nobly discharged, stands before us in this word picture. 

“ Seldom has one been called to a great work who was better fitted for it by 
disposition and talents as well as by long and strenuous preparation. Ardent in 
temperament, endowed with an intelligence as subtle and original as it was aggressive 
and audacious, he added to his natural gifts a profound erudition, which far from 
impeding only gave weight to the movements of his alert and robust mind. A 
jurist of note, he had joined to his study of law not only that of letters but also that of 
medicine ; born and brought up in the camp he had imbibed from infancy no little 
knowledge of the military art ; and his insatiable curiosity had carried him into the 
depths of every form of learning accessible to his time and circumstances, not even 
excepting the occult literature of the day. When he gave himself in his mature 
manhood to the service of Christianity, he brought in his hands all the spoils of antique 
culture, melted into a molten mass in his almost incredible passion.” 

The problems before the Church when he was brought within its ranks were 
problems with which by his gifts and training he was fitted todeal. Itis specially his 
opening the way for the formulation of the doctrine of the Trinity that Dr. Warfield 
presents, and presents with the greatest cogency. His influence in this matter had 
not been recognised until recent years. It seems to have been Harnack who first 
brought clearly to light the important function he discharged in this relation. He 
said “‘ When the Nicene formulary is praised it is always of Athanasius that we think ; 
when the Chalcedonian decree is cited it is the name of Leo the Great that is 
magnified. But that Tertullian is in reality the father of the orthodox doctrines 
of the Trinity and of the Person of Christ, and that in the whole patristic literature 
there is no treatise that can be compared in importance and influence with his Tract 
“* Against Praxeas (p.17) it has necessarily been left to the investigation of our day to 
exhibit.” Dr. Warfield’s object in the three long and elaborate articles on this 
subject found in this volume is to justify this statement of Harnack and that he 
successfully does so will be admitted by all who peruse them. He shows in a most 
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interesting and instructive way how the Logos Christology, which the early apologists 
had made dominant in the Church and which had simply been taken over by 
Tertullian, had in his hands elements brought into it by his controversy with the 
Monarchists, who contended for the unity of God, which at length led him to 
transcend it. It is pointed out that the Logos Christology—which was cosmological ~ 
rather than soteriological—could not take in the distinction of Persons in the Godhead 
involved in the doctrine of the Trinity. 

“ The Logos Christology was, to speak strictly in its fundamental assumptions, 
incompatible with a developed doctrine of immanent Trinity. Its primary object 
was to provide a mediating being through which the essentially ‘ Invisible’ God 
would become ‘ Visible ’—-the Absolute enter into relations—the transcendent God 
come into association with a world of time and space. To it Jesus must by the very 
necessity of its fundamental postulates be something less than the God over all. So 
soon as He was allowed to be Himself all that God is, the very reason for existence of 
the Logos speculation was removed, nor was it easy on the assumption of the Logos 
Christology to : llow a real distinction of person for the Logos. On its postulates the 
Logos must be itself God—God prolate, God in reduction, God as we have said in the 
periphery of His being. In any attempt to sharpen the distinction by conceiving it as 
truly personal rather than gradual, the whole speculation began to evaporate ” (p. 24). 
With this mental equipment Tertullian was as a Christian thinker brought face to face 
with the plain teaching of Scripture which was accepted by him as authoritative and 
regulative. It is described as “the Rule of Faith "—the immemorial belief of 
Christians grounded on the teaching of the Word of God (p. 26). Tertullian took 
his firm ground on the Rule of Faith and he “ sought rather to stretch his inherited 
Christology to include the facts thus sharply brought to his notice than to deny the 
facts in the interest of what must have seemed to him the solidly worked out philosophy 
of revealed truth.” And so it happened to him as it happened to many beside him, 
that the process of pouring so much wine into old bottles had an unhappy effect on the 
bottles. The great adherent of the Logos speculation became the prime instrument 
of its destruction (p. 27). With a wonderful wealth of learning Dr. Warfield 
illustrates how this came about, and how the distinction of persons in the Godhead 
with unity and equality found their way into the creed enunciated and defended by 
Tertullian. 

The personality, the influence and the work of Augustine are, in the second 
series of articles of which this fourth volume is composed, treated in a like able and 
illuminating fashion. Regarding Augustine’s writings “ into which he so unstintingly 
poured himself,” it is said, “In point of fact they entered the church as a leaven 
which has ever since wrought powerfully towards leavening the whole mass ” (p. 115). 
The presentation of his influence in different and diverse directions is admirably stated 
in this way. 

“But the man who threw himself with such zeal into the service of Catholic 
Christianity was a man who had already lived through many experiences, and had 
gathered much spoil in the process. He had sounded the depths of heresy in its 
most attractive form and had drunk the waters of philosophy in its culminating 
development ; life in the conventicles of the sects and in the circle of cultured 
heathenism was alike familiar to him. But above all the spoil he brought from 
without, he brought with him himself. He was a man of the highest and most 
individual genius—intellectual but far beyond that religious—who had his own 
personal contribution to make to thought and life. If we cannot quite allow that 
there were in very truth many Augustines we must at least recognise that within the 
one Augustine there were very various and not always consistent currents flowing, 
each of which had its part to play in the future. Within the Catholic Church a 
philosopher of the first rank was restlessly active ; and within both a religious genius 
of the highest order was working ; while for the expression of the resulting complex 
of feeling and ideas a literary talent was available second to none in the annals of the 
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Church ” (pp. 119-120). The result of this has been that different trends of thought 
have claimed his support and sanction. “ It is no wonder that the Western Church 
has felt the force of his influence in all the main lines of its development, and in no 
one of its prominent characteristics could it have been without him what it has 
become. In him are found at once the seed out of which the tree that we know as 
the Roman Catholic Church has grown ; the spring or strength of all the leading 
anti-hierarchical and mystical movements which succeeded one another through the 
Middle Ages ; at least the promise and pre-formation of the great types of Western 
philosophical thought, and above all the potent leaven of genuine religion. 
Beginning in the first force of its fresh promulgation by overcoming the ingrained 
rationalism of the popular Christianity expressed in Pelagianism and its daughter 
movements, it refused to be bound by the compromises of the Council of Orange, 
compacted though they were into a system by the genius of a Thomas, and given 
irrefragable authority in the Church of Rome by the decree of Trent but manifested 
its power by outbreak after outbreak from Gottschalk in the ninth to Jansen in the 
seventeenth century ; and then burst all bonds and issued in the Protestant Reforma- 
tion in the sixteenth century ” (p. 120). 

The rich mind of Augustine and how it responded to the divine revelation and 
reacted against all trends of thought and conduct away from it, is analysed and 
exhibited in an able and most interesting way. First of all there is a complex 
personality of the man, from which are taken the above extracts, followed by a 
description of him as a Church Teacher, as a Thinker and as a Religious Genius. Then 
there is an able discussion of his doctrine of knowledge and authority, followed by an 
account of the picture of himself given in his famous “ Confessions ” and the con- 
cluding article deals with his controversy with Pelagianism. The vital truth about 
him is well stated in these sentences found near the close of the article in his 
“ Confessions.” “The real Augustine was the Augustine of the doctrine of grace. 
The whole history of his inner life is a history of the progressive extension of the 
sway of this doctrine into all the chambers of his thought, of the gradual subjection to 
it of every element of his inherited teaching. In course of time—had time been 
allowed—it was inevitable that his inherited doctrine of the Church also would 
have gone down before it, and he would have bequeathed to the Church not 
‘problems’ but a thoroughly worked out system of purely evangelic religion ” 

284-5). 
sad To all who desire a full knowledge of this formative period of the early Christian 
Church, the period in which Tertullian and Augustine lived and did their fruitful 
work, this volume will be indispensable. 

The Editors and the printers are to be complimented on the efficiency with 
which their task has been accomplished. 


Glasgow. R. Morton. 
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